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\ ACRES OF WYANDOTS | i) 


(") This is a photograph of a part of the poultry raised b, R. W Baker of Providence So, RI. Mr Baker is a very prosper- (i\ 
} ' ous farmer who had been in the milk business for several years, going five miles each morning to the city with his milk. Last | 
f) year he caught the hen fever, knowing but very little about artificial natching, but he bought two hot-air machines and ) 
' with careful attention hatched a greater per cent than many experienced hands. In the fall Mr Baker was well pleased to find 
t] that his coops contained nearly 2000 Wyandots, which is his only breed. He has been putting chigkens on the market for some {) 
time at good prices, so good. in fact, that he has decided to drop the milk business. Heis now building another 150-ft hen- @ ) 
house. 
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The Best Way to Keep Up Fertility. 


A timely word is well said in the following 
paragraph, which finally sums up a lot of field 
tests in the maintenance of fertility conduct- 
ed at the Ohio station (Bulletin 80): 

A ton of clover hay carries fertilizing con- 
stituents to the value of more than eight dol- 
lars, as compared with the prices at which 
mixed fertilizers are sold in Ohio, and assum- 
ing that these constituents are equally availa- 
ble with those in mixed fertilizers. It 1s 
probable that they are uot quite so quickly 
available, but the apparent fact that commer- 
cial fertilizers can be used with profit in the 
production of cereals on Ohio soil only when 
these cereals are grown in rotation with clo- 
ver, and the high value as fertilizers which 
bran and oil meal ure shown to have, all com- 
bined, most forcibly indicates that through the 
feeding of live stock, the careful saving of 
the resultant manure, and its intelligent em- 
ployment 1n a scientific rotation of crops, lies 
to-day, as of old, the road to the economical 
maintenance of fertility. 

We have noticed that the further away the 
average farmer gets from clover and corn and 
hogs, the worse off he is. American agricul- 
ture has neglected clover of late years. We 
need a ‘‘clover revival.’’ The wonderful suc- 
cess of alfalfa at the west, which is one of the 
elover family, has done much to check this 
neglect, but in the middle and eastern states 
we need a more general return to the good 
old red clover of former days. In every part 
of the country, we advocate crimson clover as 
a summer cover crop for the soil, especially 
fer lightish soils. 





EEE 
Changes in the Silo. 
Cc. 8S. PHELPS, CONNECTICUT EXP STA. 





The changes which take place in the silo 
are extremely complex, and up to the present 
time scientific investigations have thrown lit- 
tle light upon the exact causes and the nature 
of such changes. The transformations occur- 
ring in the fodder while stored in the silo, 
with the exception of the molds which form 
near the outsides of the mass, are mainly due 
to bacteria. If the conditions are such as to 
favor the development and rapid growth of 
many kinds of bacteria, a correspondingly 
large loss of food constituents will result. 
But if conditions are provided that will tend 
to reduce the activities of the bacteria to a 
minimum, a fairly well preserved silage 
should be obtained. 

One of the first changes which take place 
in the silo is the conversion of a part of tha 
starch and sugar into either lactic or acetic 
acid or both. The formation of these acids 
is necessarily brought about at the expense 
of food constituents. A certain degree of 
acidity, however, appears to be desirable, as 
the activities of other more destructive kinds 
of bacteria are checked, the acid seemingly 
vpperating as a sort of preservative. Large 
quantities of water and a comraratively low 
temperature in the silage favor the formation 
of acids. If the fodder, when placed in the 
silo, is very green and succulent, a larger 
proportion of acids than is desirable may re- 
sult. 

Butyric fermentation is another form that 
is found to occur in the silo at relatively high 
temperatures and may proceed in the absence 
of air. This fact may help to explain the 
small degree of acid found in the silage when 
slow filling is practiced and the fodder is al- 
lowed to become very hot before covering. 
The changes due to butyric fermentation, 
however, seenf to be more destructive than 
fhose caused by the acid ferments. 

Another class of destroying agents at work 
in the silois the mold fungi. These hbblong 
to the class of organisms that cause decom- 
position rather than fermentation. A white 
fuzzy-like fungous growth feeds upon the 
plant tissues, and the silage in time settles 
into a pasty, rotten mass of little value as 
food. This condition is often seen near the 
sides of the silo and may extend to the inte- 
rior ifthe air is not well excluded. The 
losses which take place in siloing as well as 
in the field curing of corn fodder have been 
quite extensively studied at* the Wisconsin 
experiment station. The quantity of dry mat- 
ter and protein of corn placed in the silo 
and the quantity.of the same materials actu- 
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ally taken out were both carefully estimated, 
and the results compared with the losses 0oC- 
curring in the field curing of the same kind 
and grade of fodder. 

The losses which occur in field curing nec- 
essarily depend largely upon the weather 
conditions existing, and to quite an extent 
upon the care used in stooking or shocking. 
The losses resulting in the silo, as has al- 
ready been indicated, are due toa great va- 
riety of causes. As shown by the Wisconsin 
experiments, the size of the silo regulates to 
quite a degree the proportional losses occur- 
ring in the provess of siloing. In the earlier 
experiments reported from Wisconsin the 
silos used were comparatively small, and the 
losses of both dry matter and protein were 
relatively large. In 1890a much larger silo 
was used and it will be noticed that ecnly 10 
to 12 % of the dry matter and protein were 
actually lost. The results of four years’ 
work with a great variety ofsilage corns, 
with varying conditions of weather, and 
with both large and small silos, show an 
average loss of about 16 % of both dry 
matter and protein in the case of the silo, 
and about 24 % of both uf these constituents 
from the same kind and condition of fodder 
when field cured. 





Spraying Mixture Formulas. 





Paris GREEN—For destroying insects. Mix 
1 lb paris green, 31bs fresh stone lime and 
100 to 200 gallons water. Stir well and don’t 
alluw to settle while being used. 

ARSENATE OF LEAD—For destroying insects. 
Mix 11 oz acetate of lead, 4 oz arsenate of 
soda and 100 to 200 gallons water. Mix the 
acetate of lead and arsenate of soda separate- 
ly in about a gallon of warm water, then mix 
all together. 

BorpEAux MrxturE—Make a solution con- 
taining 5 lbs sulphate copper (blue vitriol), 5 
lbs lime and 45 to 50 gallons water. When 
applied to orchards paris green should be 
added to it in the proportion of ib to each 
45 or 50 gallons, thus making a combined 1n- 
secticide and fungicide. On preparing this 
solution, take a barrel filled with water and 
put the lime and paris green in immediately. 
Then put the sulphate of copper ina porous 
bag and bangitinthe barrel. When copper 
is all or nearly all dissolved the mixture is 
ready for use. 

HELLEBORE— Used dry or mixed with water 
in the proportion of one ounce to two gallons. 
Is an internal poison but kills some insects 
by contact. 

WHALE-O1 Soar—For plant lice and other 
sucking insects on plant in foliage, use 1 Ib 
of soap dissolved in 5 gallons water. ForSan 
Jose and other scale insects, 21lbs of soap to 
1 gallon of water. 

KEROSENE—This should be applied in the 
form of a very fine spray atatime when the 
tree is perfectly dry. Should not be used on 
damp or cloudy days. 

KEROSENE AND WATER—Mix together under 
pressure in any proportion desired. 

KEROSENE Emutsion--For destroying suck 
ing insects. Dissolve 4 lb whale-oil soap in 
1 gal heated water. While hot remove from 
fire and add 2 gallons kerosene. Stir mix- 
ture until a creamy white mass. This thick- 
ens op cooling and can be kept. indefinitely 
and diluted with 10 or 15 volumes of water 
when desired for use. 

Tosacco— An excellent contact poison pre- 
pared by steeping 1 lb tobacco or tobacco 
stems in 2 gallons water. 





Digestible Matter in Corn.—The total amount 
of digestible matter in corn at different 
stages of growth is as follows, according to 
the Canadian experiments: Beginning with 
tasseling, one ton of corn plant contained 186 
lbs of digestible material. When the corn 
was in the silk, it contained 211 Ibs, in early 
milk 256 lbs, lace milk 286 lbs, and when the 
ears were glazing 339 lbs. It is concluded 
therefore that the corn should be cut about 
the time it is beginning to glaze. 





The Average Composition of potatoes grown 
in Utah during ’94 was, dry matter 23 %, of 
which 17 % was starch. In 1895, there was 22% 
of dry matter, of which 16 % was starch. 


‘one time. 















Uncle Sam's Navy 


Proud Defender of 
the Nation’s Honor. 


Eight Portfolios of views which are espegj. 
ally timely just now, and of great interest at any 
time. A war with Spain will undoubtedly be 
more on sea than on land, and will be much 
more vivid if one has pictures before him of 
vessels which are taking part therein. The 
eight portfolios which we offer have one hun. 
dred and fifty photographic views, nearly 
all occupying a full page, of our battleships, 
cruisers, torpedo boats, monitors, coast defense 
boats, gunboats and auxiliary vessels, together 
with some of the most noted ships in the Span. 
ish navy. There are also pictures of our navy 
commandeys, ships crews, drill exercises, big 
guns and other interesting views. 

The explosion of the Maine is vividly por. 
trayed, and there is also an original full page 

icture of Havana Harbor, its fortresses, ete, 
In themselves, these views are interesting and 
instructive, but they are accompanied with 
full text matter which makes the portfolios of 
historic value. Each portfolio consists of 1@ 
pages,each 11 by 131-3 inches in size, 
the photographs are printed on heavy plate 
paper, and we have no hesitancy in recom. 
mending them most highly to our readers, 

Following is a list of the illustrations in the 
respective parts! 

For contents of Parts V,VI, VII and VIII see 
last or next week’s issue. 

List of Illustrations. Part 1, 
The Second-class Battleship “ MAINE.” 
Destruction of the Warship *‘ MAINE.” 
Havana Harbor and the “ MAINE” Anchorage. 
View of the “ MAINE’s CREW OFF Duty.” (4 pictures.) 
The Protected Cruiser ** PHILADELPHIA.” 
Double-Turreted Monitor “ MIANTONOMAH.” 
Coast-Line Battleship “ INDIANA.” 
Forward Deck of the First-Class Battleship “ INDIANA,” 
Steel Armored Ram “ KATAHDIN.” 
Double-Turreted Monitor * TERROR.” 
The Protected Cruiser “* ALABAMA.” 
The “ COLUMBIA’s BIG GUN.” 
TORPEDO Boat No. 6. 
The Armored Cruiser “* NEw YorK.” 
The Dynamite Cruiser “ VESUVIUS.” 
The Battleship * Iowa.” 

List of Illustrations. 

The Ship-Tender Boat “ FERN.” 
Protected Cruiser “ MINNEAPOLIS.” 
The Protected Cruiser “ Boston.” 
The Protected Cruiser “ SAN FRANCISCO.” 
First-Class Battleship “ OREGON.” 
Protected Cruiser ** ATLANTA.” 
Diversions of Meu-of-War’s Men. (4 pictures.) 
Illustrations of the Torpedo Service. (4 pictures.) 
Protected Cruiser “ RALEIGH.” 
Coast-Line Battleship “* MASs ACHUSETTS.” 
Protected Cruiser ** BALTIMORE.” 
The Steel Armored Cruiser “* BROOKLYN.” 
The Second-Class Battleship “ Texas.” 
Double-Turreted Monitor “ AMPHITRITE.” 
Dispatch Boat “ DOLPHIN.” 
Naval Cadet Practice Cruiser “‘ BANCROFT.” 

List of Illustrations. Part 3. 
The Cruiser “‘ MONTGOMERY.” 
The Protected Cruiser “ CHICAGO.” 
The Protected Cruiser “ NEWARK.” 
The gunboat “ MACHIAS.” 
Views of Ship Drill and Exercises (4 pictures). 
Double-Turreted Monitor “ PURITAN.” 
Torpedo Boat “ STILETTO,” in New York Harbor. 
The Cruiser “ MARBLEHEAD.” 
Gunner’s Gang of the “ MAINE.” 
Masters-At-Arms Mess of the “ MAINE.” 
Ward-Room of the “ MAINE.” 
A Group of Junior Officers of the “ MAINE.” 
GEN. BLANCO Y ARENAS. 





Part 2. 


GEN. FITZHUGH LEE. 

CaPrT. CHARLES D. SIGSBEE. 

The Court of Inguiry in Session. 

Funeral of the Victims of the * MAINE” Disaster. 
List of Illustrations. Part 4. 

First-Class Battleship “PELAYO,” Spanish. _ ; 

Armored Cruiser “‘ ALMIRANTE OQUENDO,” Spanish. 

Armored Cruiser “ VISCAYA,” Spanish. 

Armored Cruiser ‘ NAVARRA,” Spanish. . 

Armored Cruiser “INFANTA MARIA THERESA,” Spanish 

The Gunboat “ INFANTA ISABEL,” Spanish. * 

Gunner’s Gang of the Protected Cruiser * NEW YORE. 

Petty Officers of the ““ NEW YorK.” 

Deck Crew of the “ YORKTOWN.” 

A Minstrel Show on the “ MaInE.” 

Ship’s Company of the “ MAINE.” 

Target Practice with Heavy Ordnance. 

A Drill with Machine Guns. 

The Gunboat “* ConcoRD.” 

Tne Gunboat “ YORKTOWN,” 

The Gunboat “ HELENA.” 

Deck of the “‘ DESTROYER.” 

Fire-Room of the “ BROOKLYN.” 

The Protected Cruiser * CINCINNATI.” 

The Unprotected Cruiser *“* DETROIT.” 

Practice with a Rapid Fire Gun, 

Drilling with a Gatling Gun. 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER. 


Our subscribers can have any one portfolio 
for 10 cts. postpaid, or we will a 
any four (4) parts for 35 ets. if ordered @ 





Address orders to either of our offices ; but #0 

avoid delay, send to the one nearest you. 

New York, 52 Lafayette Pl. Chicago, Marquette Bldg- 
Springfield, Mass., Homestead Bldg. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 
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CLUSTER OF HARDY RHODODENDRON-—See Next Page 
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Rhododendrons—I. 
8. B. PARSONS. 





Although the rhododendron has been well 
known in America among a few for more 
than half a century, to many it is compara- 
tively unknown. The field for its culture has 
been thought narrow because so large a part 
of those planted have failed. Most of these 
have been imported and their failure has been 
owing to difference in soil, in climate and in 
hardiness of sorts. In England, the climate 
of which is moist and free from our extremes 
of heat and cold, they are generally grown in 
peat, which is a good material for lightening 
clay svuil when there is moisture enough to 
prevent injury. In America, however, the 
dryness and heat of summer make peat the 
very worst material for soil. There are a 
few surts, however,which wili bearthe change 
from the moist and equable climate of Eng- 
land to the extremes of dryness, heat and cold 
in America. These sorts are well known, 
and are now succeeding well in localities 
which have been found unfavorable to other 
kinds. A rose is a rose everywhere, but 
there is a marked difference in hardiness be- 
tween the tea and the June rose. In the 
rhododendron the difference is just as 
strongly marked. Among the various sorts 
sent out by honorable houses in England 
there are many varieties of exquisite tints 
whick are hardy there, and thus sent out by 
these growers in perfectly good faith as hardy 
plants; when planted here the same varieties 
may die the first year, or may seem to grow 
for a few years and come to an end during 
the first really hard winter. 

Among the well known distinct species are 
the Catawbiense, Maximum, Arboreum and 
Ponticum. The Arboreum is used largely on 
the European continent for the production of 
varieties. These are high colored but will 
not bear our climate. The Ponticum is tender 
in this country only in its flower buds. Its 
wood and roots are as hardy as these of any 
shrub and are never injured by extreme 
cold except in the tops of the branches. This 
with its free growth makes it the very best 
stock for grafting. Plants grown upon it are 
superior. The Maximum is the common spe- 
cies of our woods, and only one variety is 
worthy of notice. The Mazimum superbum 
has a delicate shell color and appears after 
all ether rhododendrons have bloomed. The 
Catawbiense is the mother of nearly all the 
hybrid sorts known. Jn England they have 
endeavored to preserve as much as possible 
the qualities inherent in this species and 
thus we have obtained thence a few reliable 
hardy sorts, with occasionally some additions, 
which, united with the very hardy seedlings 
originating in this country, make a small list 
of entirely hardy sorts. The best of these are 
universally acknowledged to be the finest and 
most showy hardy plants known. 

The broad evergieen foliage of the rhodo- 
dendron,with its glossy richness, would alone 
entitle it to the first rank, but when this is 
crowned in June with many clusters of 
flowers, each cluster large enough for a lady’s 
bouquet, and each variety having its own 
color, white, purple, delicate shell, cherry, 
lilac, mauve and crimson, the term superb 
fitly describes its appearance. One plant has 
been known to produce annually 200 clusters. 
The numerous fibrous roots hold the earth so 
closely that it can be safely removed at any 
season of the year, while itis better to avoid 
doing so during the rapid growth of June and 
July. It can be planted singly upon the 
lawn, orin a city garden, and is also very 
effective in a mass of one or two dozen, four 
to five feet apart. The grafted plants are the 
most desirable. 

In rejecting the tender sorts for open culture, 
we should not lose sight of their great value 
for winter gardens under glass. There are 
scarcely any plants which will flourish in a 
cool house, more noble in forms and beautiful 
in their flowers,than such varieties as Conces- 
sum, Lady Cathcart and others. A rhododen- 


dron house, with opaque roof and glass sides, 
uncovered in April and {roofed with canvas, 
while in bloom would be a surprise and pleas- 
ure to those who have not seen one, 
to be concluded next week. | 
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Supporting Fruit Trees in Grazed Orchards 


WEBB DONNELL. 





The practice is becoming more and more 
prevalent of pasturing hogs and sheep in or- 
chards. The plan is excellent. The animals 
thrive on the grass and fallen frnit. and they 
in turn enrich the orchard and destroy count- 
less grubs and worms. With animals in an 
orchard, however, it is impossible to prop up 
heavily iaden boughs, for such props will 
very quickly be knocked down. Fig 1 shows 





we 
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FIG 1. SECURE SUPPORT FOR FRUIT TREES, 


a plan that can be used in almost any tree. 
The central branches furnish a fulcrum for 
the support of the poles used. One end can 
be placed under the branch to be supported,or 
tied to it, and the other end brought down 
under a branch on the opposite side, or tied 
to a branch if it is not possible to vonfine it un- 
deralimb. Another way is to fasten a pole 
to the trunk of the tree, allowing it to extend 
up through the top, as shown in Fig 2. Wires 





FIG 2, TREE SUPPORTED BY POLE AND WIRE... 
extending from the top of the pole to heavily 
laden branches will support these in the best 
possible manner. 





Some Common Strawberry Pests. 
GEORGE C. BUTZ, PA EXPT STA, 





The one which seems to be most abundant 
this season is the strawberry root worm (Ty- 
pophorus canellus, Fab). The mature insect 
is a beetle about the size of radish seed, with 
a shining black or brown surface, and two 
antennz resembling a pair of its legs. Itis 
quite active on its.feet, but when disturbed 
it ‘‘plays the ’possum’’ and rolls into the 
ground. I have found as many as five at a 
single hill of plants. These beetles are, of 
course, the consequence of the root worms or 
larve which last fall were feeding upon the 
fibious roots of the plants. The worms are 
swall whitish grubs, which when they are 
fuil grown pupate in earthen cells under the 
surface of the ground and therefore are out of 
sigbt while doing their greatest damuge. 

The other insect found is the strawberry 
crown-borer, (Tyloderma fragariz) which in 
the beetle stage resembles a weevil, though 
it is not one. The larva or borer is a whit- 
ish, yellow-headed grub resembling the root 
worm except in being footless. It is one-fifth 
of an inch long, and lives in the crown of 
the strawberry plant, weakening it so that it 
cannot survive the winter. The crown-horer 
pupates within the cuvity formed in the 








crown of the plant but emerges as the adult 
beetle, which is gray in color, one-fifth of an 
inch long, about September or October, re. 
maining in the fields until spring, when eggs 
are laid for the new brood. 

Both these insects become particularly de. 
structive in old beds of strawberries, or jp 
new beds on old strawberry ground where no 
other crop has intervened. Neither travels 
far from its birthplace, therefore rotation of 
crops is the most practical preventive treat. 
ment. Old fields should be plowed under ag 
soon as the crop of fruitis off. If a small 
section is to be retained for plants, their re. 
moval should be accomplished as early ag 
possible. If the beetles are found about the 
young plants intended for next year’s fruit. 
ing, spraying with paris green late in sum. 
mer will kill such as are feeding upon the 
foliage at that season. 





For Killing Plant Lice. 


Perhaps the best and simplest remedy for 
these pests is good whale-oil soap solution, 
This is made by dissolving one pound of a 
standard whale-oil soap in seven galions of 
hot water. A good soap of this character 
may be made at home by boiling together 
for two hours one pound of crystal potash lye, 
three gallons of water and three pints of fish 
oil. Do not add the oil until the lye is dis. 
solved. 

Other remedies are kerosene emulsion, kero- 
sene-water mixture, tobacco decoction, con- 
centrated extract of tobacco and pyrethrum, 
or some good insect powder. Whichever of 
these remedies is used the application should 
be made early in the season when the lice are 
but few—when leaves are unfolding and buds 
are breaking—else the leaves will have curled 
up so that the lice cannot be reached by the 
solutions (New York experiment station, Gen- 
eva). Spray from below, as the lice choose 
the undersides of the leaves, and spray thor- 
oughly. If the lice have not been noticed un- 
til late it will be best to cut off the worst af- 
fected leaves, especially on bushes and small 
trees where the curled leaves can be reached 
easily. One or two careful sprayings follow- 
ing this treatment should keep the lice in 
check. Full directions for making these mix- 
tures are given in full in American Agricul- 
turist 1898 year book, a copy of which will 
be sent free upon receipt of one dollar fora 
year’s subscription. Others can get it for 25¢ 
sent to this office. 





How to Have Cauliflower in Winter. 
Cc. L. ALLEN. 





When sowing cauliflower for a summer or 
autumn crop,do not overlook the fact that itis 
far more valuable as a winter than as a sum- 
mer vegetable, and as a rule, in many sections 
of the country a more certain one. As a sum- 
mer crop, away from the seacoast, caulifluwer 
is a very doubtful one, which is due to the 
fact that it will not thrive in a hot, dry at- 
mosphere. But sow the seeds in June and 
transplant when the plants are of suitable 
size, and with favorable conditions of growth 
fine heads will be formed and ready for the 


- table by the last of October, and as the plants 


rarely all head at the same time, the season 
will last until the plants are ruined by exces- 
sive cold. 

When the season is nearly over, there 
will always be found many plants that 
just begin té form heads. If these are lifted 
and put in a cool cellar and the roots covered 
with earth the heads will develop nearly 48 
rapidly as in the field and frequently get to 
be from four to five inches in diameter and 
they are far more delicate than when grown 
in the field or garden. 





Sulphur, Sulphide of Potassium and bor- 
deaux are all recommended as preventive 
measures for the control of gooseberry blight. 
For celery leaf blight, bordeaux mixture 15 4 
better fungicide than ammoniacal copper ¢ar- 
bonate. For black rot of grape a French au- 
thority has recommended the addition of m0- 
lasses to the ordinary spraying solution. 





The Hectare, the unit of surface measure 12 
the metric system, equals 2.47 acres 
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Co-Operative [Marketing of Peaches. 
WILLIAM MILLER, OHIO. 





To know when and how to pick, pask and 
market requires watchful care and good judg- 
ment. The grower must have all things 
ready, the wagons in order, the packages on 
hand, the labor employed, the packing house 
ready and market provided. It is better to 
have too much help than to permit fruit to 
get too ripe fur want of labor to care for it at 
the proper time. Where the grower is obliged 
to call to his aid that necessary evil, the com- 
mission man, itis well to have him ready 
also. Select one firm in the town where you 
expect to market your fruit, of known good 
reputation. Ship toone firm only. If you 
use the commission man right, and do your 
part of the work as it should be done, you 
will not often have cause to complain. 

In my locality the growers have organized 

: shipping associations at several stations from 

which fruit is shipped, each with a manager 
whuse sole business is to look after the grad- 
ing, packing and marketing. The members 
simply gather the fruit and take it to the 
packing house at the station. Here it is 
graded, and each grower given credit for the 
number of bushels of each grade he has 
brought. The individual is known no fur- 
ther. The fruit goes to the company’s stock 
and is sold by the grade. At the end of each 
week, an average is made of the prices ob- 
tained during the week for each grade, and 
each grower is given credit for his share of 
the proceeds. This method of marketing has 
proved very satisfactory to the members of 
these associations. It gives them time to 
devote all their energies to the proper man- 
agement of their orchards and careful hand- 
ling of the fruit. One member complains that 
the individuality of the groweris lost. That 
he can acquire no reputation for himself nor 
‘for his own fruit. But this is an age when 
combines and corporations swallow up the 
individual, and the fruit grower must take 
his chances with the rest. 


caseiaiialiinsimnens 

Appreciation of Hardwood Timber—The de- 
mand for this class seems to be growing, and 
owners of hardwood standing timber in Ind, 
O and other northern states will receive more 
rather than less for their product. A new 
phase of the situation is the demand for hard- 
_wood in the construction of war supplies; al- 
though the consumption, as for many months 
past, is chiefly by manufacturers of agricul- 
tural implements, wagons and railway cars. 
These industries have required unusually 
large amounts the past season. The market 
for pine and other soft wood timber utilized 
in making farm improvements is easy in tone, 
aud favorable to buyers, although prices are 
higher than they were a year ago. 





Mint Oil and Gunpowder—It appears safe to 
say that there 13 nothing in the reports to the 
effect that peppermint oil is being largely 
used in the manufacture of smokeless guu- 
powder. Were such thing a fact, it would 
greatly stimulate the industry, increasing the 

- outlet for this product of many farmers in N 
Y, Mich and Ind. Inquiry made by American 
Agriculturist among leading producers and 
distiliers, also manufacturers of gunpowder, 
brings a general disclaimer. Henry Hall, a 
Michigan distiller, for thirty years in touch 
with the leading outlets, writes he has never 
heard of this use of mint oil. Fritzsche Bros, 
WN Y dealers in essential oils with European 
connections, say so far as they know there is 
no demand of this character. Upon making 
inquiry among leading growers in Wayne Co, 
NY, Wm Barton says he can find no corrobo- 
rative evidence of such use. Finally, the 
Hazard Powder Co, very extensive manufac- 
turers of smokeless gunpowder, write us they 
have no use for peppermint oil, and can throw 
no light upen the subject. 





The Feeding Stuffs Inspection, conducted 
by the Maine experiment station under the 
new law, has driven out of the state the cot- 
tonseed meal of inferior quality that last year 
Was sold at the same price as the high grade 
meal. The remarkably even quality of cer- 
tain commercial feeds is emphasized by the 
Tesults of this inspection (Bulletin 44). All 
of the H O feeds, for instance, proved to be 
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remarkably uniform in character and con- 
tained considerably wore protein than their 
guarantee. Bowker’s animal meal was also very 
uniform, and contained one-third more pro- 
tein and twice as much fat as the manufactur- 
ers guaranteed. The American Cereal Co’s 
Victor corn and oat feed, also their celebrated 
Quaker oat feed, proved to be quite uniform 
and uptothe guarantee. The Pope cream 
gluten meal also analyzed of high quality, 
while some other brands of gluten meal are 
way below the guarantee of composition. 





A Comparison of Export Prices--Not only 
has the proportion of our principal cereal 
crops going abroad shown a gratifying gain, 
but the prices paid by foreigners have ruied 
higher the past season than any since the pe- 
riod following the short crop of ’94. So far as 
wheat is concerned the average export vaiue 
is very much greater than in any recent year. 
The gain is not notable in corn, which in 
fact is selling at very moderate figures, this 
forming a chief reason for our unprecedented 
sales abroad; yet foreign buyers are paying 
more for this than at any time since the sea- 
son following the short crop of ’94. The fol- 
lowing table, compiled from official sources, 
shows the 

AVERAGE EXPORT VALUES OF CEREALS, 





Wheat Corn Oats 
April 98, 101. 36.2 33.8 
March, ’98, 93.7 35.7 32.5 
Jan, 98, 90.5 34.5 29.4 
Ten mos, 93.6 34.5 28.6 
1897, 75.3 30.4 24.9 
1896, 65.4 37.8 26.8 
1895, 56.2 52.9 35.2 
1894, 36.0 46.2 30.3 
1893, 75.4 53.4 39.9 
1892, 74.4 54.9 40.7 
1891, 93.2 57.3 42.6 
1890, 83.2 41.8 32.9 
1885, 86.1 54.0 37.9 
1880, 124.3 54.3 -- 
1875, 97.8 73.7 — 
1873, 116.3 54.3 _ 
1868, 137. 84.4 — 
1865, 124.8 83.8 — 
1862, 100.8 40.2 —_— 

The Georgia Peach Crop is beginning to 


move to market, with a large yield assured, 
following the favorable weather conditions 
throughout the season to date. Cunsiderable 
quantities of fruit have fallen, still leaving 
a large crop. The outlook for other tree fruits 
is only moderate in that state. Always popu- 
lar in northern markets, Ga peaches will be 
received in enormous quantities in Boston, 
New York and further west. Recext letters 
from orchardists and shippers to L. W. Sher- 
man & Co, Boston, include the following ex- 
pressions: Danville, Ga: I hope to have 40,000 
crates peaches for market. Fort Valley: We 
expect to have agreat many cars of very 
fine peaches. The Texas crop, now of consid- 
erable importance, is being harvested and 
marketed, some of the fruit appearing in St 
Louis and Chicago. 





An Important Onion Section— With good pros- 
pects tor the crop, there will be some 300 acres 
onions grown in this county. Fields are now 
being cuitivated. The crop is mostly in 
muck land.—[Ira Graber, Wayne Co, O 





The Shortage in Lima Beans in leading sec- 
tions where grown in Calis assured. Recent 
advices confirm the earlier newspaper reports 
pointing to a very small output. 








A Low Wagon at a Low Price. 


The money-making farmer of to-day wants alow 
built, easily loaded, easily unloaded, light draft, 
powerful short turn “Handy” farm wagon; a 

wagon that will save the farmer’s own back, save 
his horses, save his hired labor and save his 
money. 





Pray wagon is built by the Empire Manufacturing 
Quincy, Ill. Itis only 25 inches high, with 4 
Saal tired wheels, and is sold for the low price of 
$19.95. This firm also manufactures Metal Wheels, 
any size, any width of tire, hubs to fit any sized 





axle. Write for catalogue. 
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A Good Appetite 


And Renewed Strength Follow 
Her Cure by Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. 

‘“‘T suffered from hip disease and had five 
running sores on one of my hips. I could 
not walk without crutches. Every winter I 
was confined to my bed for five or six weeks 


at a time. I was told that I could never 
walk. I began taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


and it has accomplished a perfect cure. I 
believe it saved my life. Iam now well 
and have had no more trouble from impure 
blood since my cure by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
I have a good appetite and am feeling strong 
and well.” ANNIE RosBertT, 49 Fourth St., 
Fall River, Mass. Remember 


9 s 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Is America’s Greatest Medicine. Sold by all 
druggists. $1; six for $5. Get only Hood's, 


Hood’s Pills *¢,'h¢ only pills to take 











Galvane 


POM UMP PIN oe free. 


Appleton Mfg 





ON THE ROAD 
‘d0f LXIN O01 











THE KEYSTONE DRILLER 


Is the sum of all excellence for drilling water, oil, gas and 
salt wells, testing for gold, lead, zinc and all minerals. On 
inp for quality, on bottom for prices mediocrity in noth- 

ction and Non-Traction. All kinds of drilling 
and fishing tools. 1898 Catalog free. 


THE KEYSTONE DRILL CO., 
Beaver Falls, Pa., U. S. A. 








Sent on trial. Freight 
paid. Full descriptive catalogue FREE. 
OSGOOD SCALE CO., Binghamton, N.Y, 


Good Agents Wanted in unoccupied territory. 





and more of it from a pao g amount 
of apples can only be secured by using 


A HYDRAULIC 
CIDER PRESS. 


Made in various sizes, hand and 
power. The only press awarded medal 
and diploma at wer d’s fair. Catalogue 
andp list sent free upon a 
ydraulic Press Mfg. é 
* Sho. 


LOOP SIDER, | 









8 Main St. Mt. Gilead, 





Celery Plants For Sale. 


Leading varieties, carefully packed in baskets, and de- 
livered here at age offices: 250 plants for 60c; 
Hy 90c; 1,000 for $ cial price on quantities over 
6,000. Cash with — r. SWOODLAND FARM, Can- 
astota, Madison Co., N. Y¥. 
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Hog Packing in the East. 


For so many years has the west been re- 
garded not only as the greatest source of sup- 
ply, but also as the chief packing point for 
hogs, that the east has nut had due recogni- 
tion of its output. Yet in the aggregate large 
numbers ot hogs are packed in the older mid- 
dle and New England states, including both 
home-raised pork and swine shipped in from 
the west. For example, N Y and Boston 
each pack upward of 2,000,000 hogs annually ; 
Buffalo, Phila and Balto 500,000 to 1,000,000 
hogs and various smaller points considerable 
numbers. The most important packing point 
in N E outside of Boston is Brightwood, a 
suburb of Springfield, Providence a close 
second. Albany and Troy each pack in the 
winter season 30,000 to 50,000 hogs. 

The following table shows the total yearly 
pack at the eastern points named, according 
to returns to the Cincinnati Price Current: 

HOG PACKING AT LEADING EASTERN POINTS. 
Year ended 





March 1 1897-98 1896-’97 
Boston, 1,673,105 1,494,000 
Worcester, Mass, 144,300 130, 
Fal] River, Mass, 43,000 37,300 
Brightwood, Mass, o= 154,700 
Providence, 126,300 140,500 
New Haven, 242,200 101,900 
Bridgeport, Ct, 9,200 — 
Other N E places, 210,000 60,000 
Buffalo, 457,400 508, 800 
Albany, 31,900 34,000 
Pottsville, Pa, 69,400 73,400 
Other N Y and Pa places, 65,300 56,100 

12 months, 3,027,100 2,790,900 

rr 


Work-Horses in Haying Time. 
K. HILL, OHIO. 





It is a common experience on the farm that 
the horses lose flesh rapidly when used for 
any length of time in the hay field. The hay- 
ing season gives, on many tarms, from four to 
six weeks of this work. Mowing and raking 
hay is, of course, hard work on horses—espe- 
cially if the fields are somewhat hilly, but I 
do not consider it so much the hard work 
that takes the flesh from horses in haying 
time as it is the want of proper care and the 
injudicious care that is given them at this 
season. Many farmers work their horses 
during the day, feed on corn and hay, then at 
night turn them out to pasture, ‘‘ because the 
horses enjoy it so much.’’ The grass loosens 
the bowels, weakening the animals, disar- 
ranging their digestion, and making hard 
work tell heavily upon them. 

Again, horses come in from work covered 
with perspiration, which dries upon them. 
Very few farm horses get the grooming that 
they need to keep their skin in a healthy 


condition. Few realize how much proper 
grooming tends to keep a horse in good 
flesh, and grooming is specially impor- 


tant during the hard work of summer, be- 
cause of the great amount of perspiration. 
Keep the horses on hay and good sound 
grain; keep them well groomed, witha 
comfortable bed at night, and if they are not 
fretted needlessly by their drivers during 
work hours, they willdo a vast amount of 
hard work without losing flesh. 





Preventing Horn Growth. 


Many of the disagreeable features of dehorn- 
ing may be avoided by preventing the horns of 
calves from developing. The horns of cattle 
consist of two parts of different origin. The 
outer horny shellisa growth derived from the 
skin. ‘he inner part or pith consists of bone 
and is an outgrowth of the skull. (Dr H. H. 
Lamson, press Bulletin 37, New Hampshire 
experiment station.) At the birth of the calf 
each of these parts is undeveloped and oniy 
exists as a possibility, but they at once 
begin to grow, and in a short time the 
young horn can be felt asa slight elevation 
or button. 

In calves the growing points of the horns 
are small in extent and can be destroyed with 
little trouble by the use of caustic potash. 
This is obtained in the form of white sticks, 
about the size of an ordinary lead pencil. As 
its name indicates, it is a powerful caustic, 
rapidly destroying the skin and other tissues 
if kept in contact with them. In this proper- 








LIVE STOCK 


ty lies its value as a preventive of the growth 
of horns. When properly applied it destroys 
the matrix or growing point of the horny tis- 
sue and the underlying cells from which the 
bony pith grows. 

To use the potash the hair should be cut 
away from the young horn as thoroughly as 
possible so that the potash may come in inti- 
mate contact with the parts to be treated. The 
oily secretion should be removed from the 
parts to be touched with the potash, by wip- 
ing carefuliy with a rag or sponge moistened 
with soapsuds, or water containing a little 
ammonia. Parts not to be touched should not 
be moistened. The stick of potash is rolled 
up in a piece of paper so as to leave one end 
exposed. This is dipped in water to moisten 
it and then rubbed on the button or embryo 
horn until the skin begins to start, care being 
taken that the whole of the button and the 
border or matrix is included in the treatment. 
In young calves a few days old a surface half 
an inch or a little more in diameter will cover 
these parts. Caustic potash can be obtained 
at almost any drug store. When notin use1it 


‘should be kept in a closely stoppered vial,one 


with rubber stopper preferred, or it will liq- 
uefy. After the calf is two or three days 
old, the sooner the potash is applied the bet- 
ter. 


Condensed and Evaporated Milk Compared. 
Condensed milk is pure milk from which 
the watery part is taken by boiling in vacuum 
and thickened by careful processing during 
the boiling. It depends for much of its qual- 
ity on the skill of the operator. Plain con- 
densed milk has nothing added, although of 
course canned goods contain a proportion of 
sugar. Evaporated milk, on the other hand, 
is pure milk with the watery part evaporated 
in vacuum and as rapidly as possible. It is 
evaporated further than condensed milk, but 
appears much thinner in body, owing to the 
difference in treatment. While itis regarded 
by many as really better than condensed milk, 
it has relatively little sale, as consumers are 
governed largely by appearance and are slow 
to believe that thin milk can have more solids 
than thick milk. 

Wool in Australia.—Recent advices point 
to the probability of another restricted sup- 
ply, on account of drouth carrying disaster to 
sheep. 











Effort to Maintain Hard Coal Prices.—Not 
atew farmers depend to some extent upon 









coal, located chiefly in Pennsylvania, are 
closely associated for the maintenance of 
prices, they are at the same time amenable to 
the law of supply and demand. The former 
they can control, the latter has a degree of 
uncertainty. The breaking out of the war 
with Spain induced many dealers to buy sum. 
mer supplies much earlier than usual, and the 
demand is now tame, and less than the usual 
amouut is being shipped from the mines to 
the middle and eastern states. Some coal ig 
going west, but prices are somewhat demoral- 
ized; although lake freights are very low, the 
movement is not great. Evidently the mine 
owners are experiencing difficulty in main- 
taining any degree of firmness. The out- 
put of the mines for June is estimated 
at 2,500,000 tons; some effort was made to 
restrict this to 2,000,000. The wholesale mar- 
ket for ship loads of free burning anthracite 
coal at New York is on the basis of $3.75 per 
ton for egg and 4 for stove size. 





Smoothing Rough Fields.—On thousands of 
farms are tields having ‘‘runs’’ or ‘‘yullies,”’ 
the bottoms usually being wet and producing 
poor hay. Such ‘‘runs’’ can often be greatly 
improved by building a stone wall across the 
lower end and by then plowing down the 
sides. The two accompanying cuts show the 
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beneficial changes thus made. The hay in the 
first must always be harvested by hand with 
great effort, and the land cannot be dressed 
nor cultivated. When in the shape shown in 
Fig 2 the work can be done by machinery and 
the hay will be of the first quality, for the 





land can be cultivated: Where water flows 


anthracite coal for fuel, and will note through theruna stone drain can first be 
with interest the undertone of easiness per- laid, then the banks worked down. Thisisa 
vading the market. While producers of hard practical method of improving a farm. 
Receipts of Hogs at Leading Points by Years. 
[Stated in thousands—From American Agriculturist Year Book for 1898.] 
THE FOUR LEADING WESTERN POINTS. 
1897 1896 1895 1894 1893 1892 1891 1890 1889 1888 1887 
Chicago, 8,364 7,659 7,885 7,483 6,057 7,714 8,601 7.664 5,999 4,922 5,474 
Kansas City 3,351 2,606 2,458 2,547 1,948 2,397 2,599 2,865 2,074 2,009 2,429 
Omaha, 1,605 1,198 1,188 1,904 1,435 1,706 1,462 1,673 1,207 1,284 1,01¢ 
St. Louis, 1,627 1,618 1,08 1,147 777 848 841 925 773 -652 772 
Total, 14,947 13,081 12,616 13,081 10,217 12,665 13,503 13,127 10,053 8,867. 9,678 
THE MIDDLE WEST. 

Cincinnati, * 875 823 773 639 592 587 816 690 ea cea eae 
Indianapolis, 1,253 1,255 1,109 964 879 1,123 1,320 1,447 1,158 896 1,149 
Cleveland, 750 500 375 295 270 si oh e's “es mat ens 
Detroit, 320 224 189 164 149 134 87 70 114 21 49 

Total, 3,198 2,802 2,346 1,062 1,890 1,844 2,223 2,207 ee 

THE EASTERN MARKETS, 
New York, 1,578 1,845 1,763 1,656 1,488 1,826 2,177 2,126 1,762 1,550 1,792 
Boston, 1,420 1,435 1,400 1,673 1,373 1,636 1,473 1,323 1,152 1,046 1,047 
Buffalo, 5,621 4,941 5,256 5,626 6,058 6,112 7,167 6,263 5,776 5,333 5,074 
Pittsburg, 1,894 1,340 1,063 1,074 999 1,347 1,428 1,356 1,205 1,161 1,259 
Philadelphia, 250 278 259 289 275 337 377 409 332 281 274 
Total 10,763 9,839 9,741 10,317 10,193 11,258 12,622 11,477 10,247 9,371 9,446 
ADDITIONAL GROWING TRADE CENTERS, 

8t. Paul, 225 314 364 327 194 239 263 316 249 273 
Sioux City, 350 279 341 499 329 413 397 724 593 . 431 ane 
Cedar Rapids, 487 358 365 317 293 409 502 520 346 307 847 
St Joseph, Mo. 400 193 252 398 240 289 178 202 253 2 one 
Ft Worth, Tex, 114 141 60 - as - on a es és os 
New Orleans, 18 28 26 26 30 36 33 29 ee ‘is oe 
Denver, 75 7 48 94 62 83 80 107 75 C4 bf 
Total, 1,669 1,370 1,456 1,661 1,148 1,769 1,453 1,898 1,516 1, ae 

CANADA, 

Montreal, 93 89 74 87 70 52 43 38 23 26 +s 
Toronto, 77 194 14 140 75 74 51 Ot 57 36 35 
Total, 170 283 228 227 145 126 94 92 80 62 35 


* For year ended March 31. 








The Jersey-Ayrshire in New England. 





The Ayrshire-Jersey or the Jersey-Ayrshire 
cross is excellent, one of the best for the 
dairy. It gives hardiness and quantity, and 
will take nothing from quality, ifthe bull is 
wisely chosen. Geta bull from acow with 
good shaped udder, ‘eats of fair size and pro- 
ducing milk of not less than 4% butter fat 
by Babcock test, and the best results may be 
expected if the cows of the herd are fairly 
good.—[J. D. W. French, Mass. 

In my opinion there is no breed of cattle 
that will cross better with the Jersey than 
the Ayrshire. Fora dairy cow, I think a 
cross with a dark red or brown family having 
afew small white spots would give color, 
strong constitution, a good feeder, increased 
size, improve the form, especially the udder, 
and make a desirable dairy cow.—[Obadiah 
Brown, RI. 

The experiment of crossing Jerseys and 
Ayrshires was tried nearly 50 years ago in 
New London Co (I think by a Mr Fitch) for 
the purpose of uniting the good qualities of 
both for a famiiy cow. The enterprise was 
abandoned on the death of Mr Fitch, though 
it seemed to bo asuccess in his hands.—([T. 
S. Gold, Ct. 

In my opinion there is no breed that will 
give one so good a paying dairy cow as the 
cross of the Guernsey on high-grade Jersey, 
Durham or Ayrshire cows. It will give good 
size, open-built, well-uddered animals, that 
will give the highest natural colored milk, 
cream and butter, and also a good constitu- 
tion.—[W. H. Caldwell, Sec’y Guernsey Cat- 
tle Club. 

The evoss of an Ayrshire bull on high grade 
and unregistered Jerseys is becoming quite 
common in Vermont and is steadily growing 
in popularity for the dairy. I am told by 
creamery men that they find the farmers get 
a larger money return for their cream when 
they cross an Ayrshire bull on their Jersey 
cows. I have seen several cows that were 
claimed 4o be from this cross and they cer- 
tainly looked like wonderful dairy cows and 
were claimed to be such by their owners. 
They appeared to be larger than the Jersey 
and of stronger constitution. Those that I have 
seen were, asa rule, Jight red and white- 
spotted, and made a handsome cow. Those 
who have tried the cross tell me they get 
considerably more milk from the cross-breds, 
that it is nearly as rich as the Jersey and that 
the cow is tougher, more quiet and a better 
all-round dairy cow.—[jC. M. Winslow, Sec’y 
Ayrshire Breeders’ ass’n, Vt. 


The Composite Test Fair. 
PROF J. B. LINDSEY, MASS EXP STA. 








Why does not the composite cream tes agree 
with individual tests? Admitting that the 
composite and individual tests do not agree, 
is it fair to take the same size sample from a 
patron who makes 50 lbs of cream a day as 
from the one who makes but 10 lbs?—[L. 
W. P. 

Cream raised by the Cooley process is liable 
to vary more or less from day to day in the 
percentage of butter fat. Hence the composite 
test is used to get the average percentage of 
the cream. It is expected therefore that a 
single sample of cream will not test the same 
as an average of all the samples, that is, the 
composite sample. It is perfectly fair to 
take the same size sample from each patron, 
whether he makes 10 or 50 lbs per day, pro- 
vided that in each case the cream is well 
mixed. Ifone patron has but one can of 
cream and another has five cans, a sample 
must be taken from each of the five cans and 
this will give naturally a larger sample than 
frum the patron having one can to be sam- 
pled. If, however, the patron’s five cans were 
all poured into one large tank and mixed, 
one sample, no larger than from the person 
having one can of cream only, would do. 





Feeding Ensilage to Cows. 
A. X, HYATT, WISCONSIN. 





The old questions about sweet ensilage 
, tainting milk, and the best time to feed it to 
‘lessen the bad effect, seem to be still misun- 
derstood. The truth is, the milch cow seems 
to have been made on or near the ten-hour 





DAIRY PROBLEMS 


plan. She can eat anything, in reasonable 
quantities, that dues not injure her and then 
let her machinery run ten hours and all taints 
or scents which the food contained will have 
been eliminated from her system. A cow can 
eat 40 lbs ot turnips or Swedes a day and not 
taint her milk, and she can eat 10 lbs and 
taint it badly. It takes over an hour for the 
taint to reach the milk after the food is eaten. 

Cows are turned into a pasture where they 
get leeks, they are milked at night and the 
milk is spoiled. The cows are kept in the 
yard at night and the milk is good next 
morning. Cows can be turned ina pasture 
containing leeks and have two hours to graze 
after milking without tainting the milk, either 
with leeks or grass. I have fed turnips daily 
to my milch cows since last September, mak- 
ing all my milk into butter, and have sold all 
the butter in Sheboygan at from two to four 
cents above Elgin prices. The late Hon Hiram 
Smith would have given up the silo if the 
writer had not discovered that the cow was 
built on the ten-hour plan. The silage must 
not be rotten any more than the turnips. 





Initial Handling of Milk.—I would advise C. 
C. to secure and read some such book as 
Wing’s Milk and its Products, sold by Orange 
Judd company, 52 Lafayette Place, N Y, 
for $1. This book contains a great deal 
of very practical information. The best 
way to handle milk is, briefly, as follows: 
As soon as drawn, it should be passed 
over a cooler. This cools to about 50 de- 
grees F and aerates the milk. It can then 
be drawn directly into ciean, cool jars and 
stoppered, and the bottles set in an ice closet, 
or in ice water, until ready for delivery. 
Cool spring water is cold enough to run 
through the cooler. If that is not at hand, 
city water might have to be iced a little in 
very hot weather, but it is cold enough nine 
months in the year. For best results in keep- 
ing the milk and in flavor, it is not wise to 
bottle it while warm. One can of course 
aerate the milk by driving a current of* clean 
cool air through it, but a cooler is, as a rule, 
more convenient.—{Prof J. B. Lindsey, Mass 
Exp Sta. 





Handling Milk and Dairy Cows.—In the 1897 
report of the New Jersey experiment station, 
Biologist Julius Nelson gives the result of 
some valuable work with milk. He shows that 
the first milk drawn from the cow contains a 
much greater number of germs than the after 
milk and that if this 1s removed at first and 
kept out of the general supply, the milk will 
not sour so quickly. He also conducted elab- 
orate experiments with pasteurized milk, 
showing wherein it is more valuable than that 
not so treated. In the latter part of the re- 
port, he discusses at some length, milk fever, 
garget and abortion. Ifthe cows are given 
good care and good feed, there is very little 
trouble from any of these very serious diseas- 
es. The main thought is to keep the animal 
in a healthy condition. 





Singeing Hogs.—Some years ago this was 
much empluyed in some of the big packing 
houses but has now largely gone into disuse. 
Light weight bacon hogs were usually select- 
ed and the hair was removed by singeing in- 
stead of the method usually employed of scald- 
ing and scraping. A certain class of trade 
seemed to prefer meats thus prepared, but 
there is no longer much demand tor this singed 
bacon. ¥ 
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“ALPHA-DE LAVAL” 
CREAM SEPARATORS. 


De Laval Alpha 
“Baby” Cream Sepa- 
rators were first and 
have ever been kept 
best and cheapest. They are 
guaranteed superior to all 
imitations and infringements. 
Endorsed by all authorities. 
More than 125,000in use. Sales 
ten to one of all others com- 
bined. All styles and sizes— 
$50.—to $225.—_Save $5.—to $10.— 
per cow per year over any 
setting system, and $3.—to $5.— 

per cow per year 

overany imitating 
separator. 
ew and improved 
@® machines for 1898. Send 
for new Catalogue con- 
taining a fund of up-to- 
date dairy informa- 
tion. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


Randolph & Canal Sts. 74 Cortlandt Street, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 


Profits 
of Farming 


Gardening and Fruit Culture 


depend upon Good Crops and 
they in turn upon Good Fer- 
tilizers. The uniformly best 
fertilizer for all Crops and all 
soils is made by 


THE CLEVELAND DRYER CO., 
CLEVELAND, O. 
Materials supplied for “Home Mizing.” 






















New York State 
Veterinary College. 


Established at Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., 
by Chapter 153, Laws of 1894, 

The best equipment for scientific and practical in- 
struction for undergraduates and postgraduates, Most 
varied practice for students in the free clinics. Regu: 
lar graded course, three years of nine months each. 
Highest requirements for matriculationand graduation. 
Entrance by Regents’ “Veterinary Student Certifi- 
cate,”’ or by examination Sept. 13, 1898, Instruction 
begins Sept. 22, 1898. 

Tuition free to New York State students. 

For extended announcement address 


Professor JAMES LAW, F.R.C.V.S., Director. 














$20 PHOSPHATE FOR WHEAT AND GRASS 


Sold to farmers direct. We have noagents. Send for 
Circular. Low prices for carload lots. 
YORK CHEMICAL WORKS, YORK, PA. 








The Improved U. §. Cream Separators 


In thoroughness of separation take the lead. 
In completeness of design and ease of operation excel 


all others. 


Are more substantially made and are superior in all 


points to all others. 
All Styles and Sizes. $75.00 to $625.00. 
Agents in all dairy sections. 
Send for latest illustrated catalogues. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., - Bellows Falls, Vt. 
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AMERICAN 
_AAGRICULTURIST. 


WEEKLY 


This edition is designed for and adapted to the special 
needs of New York, and Ontario, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, West Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, and the 
South, wherein it most largely circulates. 

COPYRIGHT, 1898, 
TERMS 

Subscription Price—One Dollara year; Fifty Cents 
for six months. Subscriptions can commence at anytime 
during the year. Specimen copy free. 

Renewals — The date opposite your name on your 

aper. or wrapper, shows to what time your subscription 
s paid. Thus Jan. ’99, shows phat payment has been re- 
ceived up to January |, 1899; Feb. "99, to February 1, 1899 
and so on. Some time is required after money is receive 
before the date, which auswers for a receipt, can be 
changed. 

Discontinuances—Resp onsible subscribers will con- 
tinue t receive this journal until the publishers are noti- 
fied by letter to discontinue, when all arrearages must be 
paid. If you do not wish the journal continued for 
another year after your subscription has expired, you 
should then notify us to discontinue it. 

Change in Addr ess— When ordering a change in the 
address, subscribers should be sure to give their old as 
well as their new ad dress. 

Canvassers Wanted in every town to solicit sub- 
scriptions. Terms sent on application. 

Advertising Rates on application. For Farmers’ Ex- 
change advertising rates, see that department. 

Foreign Subscriptions—To all foreign countries 
$2.00 or $s 4d per year, postpaid. 

Remittances should be made by postoffice or express 
money orders, or registered letter, although small 
amounts may be sent by reguiar mail. Postage stamps 
will be oe Aa for amounts less than $1.00. All money 
orders, checks and drafts should be made payable to the 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 
Homestead Building 
NEW YORE, CHICAGO, 
53 Lafayette Place Marquette Building 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS: 


It is the intention of the publishers of this paper 
to admit into their columns none but reliable ad- 
vertisers, and we believe that all the advertise- 
melts in this paper are from such parties. If sub- 
scribers find any of them to be otherwise, we 
will esteem ita favor if they will advise us, and we 
will at any time give our personal attention to 
any complaints which we receive. Always men- 
tion this paper when answering advertisements, 
as advertisers often advertise different things in 
several papers. 


FOR WEEK ENDING JUNE 18, 











1898. 








The new war taxes are even more onerous 
than in 1861-5. They reach everybody, direct- 
ly or indirectly, and as a matter of fact, in 
the end come out of the laboring people and 
farmers. No one objects seriously to these 
taxes, so long as the moneyis used only for 
the present war. But if the Uniteli States 
casts off the Monroe doctrine and seeks colo- 
nial empire these war taxes will be perma- 
nent. 


Oe 
A glance overthe published list of ferti- 
lizer analyses, issued by the various experi- 
ment stations, would indicate that some of 
the fertilizer men have been getting new 
light. Many of the more progressive ones 
have increased their percent of potash, and 
decreased that of phosphoric acid, and some 
of them have increased the percent of both 
potash and nitrogen without increasing the 
price of the fertilizer. Such is the competi- 
tion of the fertilizer business that valuation 
is coming up pretty close to selling price in 
many cases. The days of big prices in ferti- 
lizers are over, and no business is conducted 
on a smaller margin of profit—except ours! 


rE 

The first week of the Omaha exposition 
demonstrates that it is in every way worthy 
of liberal patronage. The exhibits are exceed- 
ingly attractive, the grounds please the most 
critical and all things combine to make it a 
credit to the great west and to the manage- 
ment. The attendance has not been as large 
as is desirable, owing partially to the over- 
shadowing interest in the war with Spain. 
Let the people of the great Mississippi valley 
and the U S generally rally to the support of 
this magnificent example of push and enter- 
prise on the part of the state of Nebraska. 
Visit the exposition and nersuade your 
friends to do likewise, and our word for it, 
you will be more than repaid. A visit to the 
country west of Chicago will be a revelation 
to many a New Englander and the westerner 
himself ought.to see the big show to increase 


EDITORIAL 


his faith in the resources of his own section. 
The best time to see an exposition is during 
the early weeks,when everything is fresh and 
new. 





The Fourth This Year. 





It should be something more than a noisy 
day. It possesses a new and larger signifi- 
cance and should be observed with befitting 
dignity. The object in each town or county 
should be to so arouse the whole people that 
with diligent economy of funds but with lib- 
eral contributions of personal service by old 
and young, exercises may be conducted that 
shall fitly express these great principles 

1. The popular satisfaction with republi- 
can institutions, regard for vur forefathers 
who established them, honor to the heroes of 
1861-5 who perpetuated them. 

2. Our delight that the prejudices begotten 
by the Revolution are passing away, but our 
universal joy over the abolition of the sec- 
tionalism caused by the Civil war. 

3. Our desire for the most generous devel- 
opwent of this spirit of national unity that 
knows no north, no south, no east, no west, 
but one country, one flag, the republic im- 
perishable. 

4. Our support of the government in the 
present war, our regard fof its intrepid forces 
on land and sea, whether in victory or defeat, 
and especially our love for the brave men at 
the front from our own locality and state. 

5. Our purpose to help our men in army 
and navy, and especially those dependent 
upon them at home, with our sympathy, our 
services and freely’ with our money. A gen- 
erous collection for this purpose would be far 
wiser and more patriotic than to spend the 
money for fireworks. 

6 and lastly. Our confidence in a glorious 
future for America, our faith that with the 
help of the God of nations this people shall 
work out the problems which destiny has in 
store for a government and a civilization that 
more than ever are to be the hope and inspira- 
tion of the world. 


a 

The growth of the cotton industry in the 
Orient is becoming moe than ever a matter 
of importance to vur own country. By the 
end of 1898 it is expected that 500,000 spindles 
will be in operation in China, that vast em- 
pire so recently merging from centuries of 
darkness. The industry in Japan has taken 
even greater strides, and new problems are 
brought up through these changes. It is per- 
haps a mooted question, is it betier to greatly 
increase our exports of raw cotton to the Ori- 
ent, making a direct market for the great south- 
ern staple, or convert it through tie looms, 
both north and south, into finished product, 
where it will meet the sharpest kind of Euro- 
pean competition when forcing its way into 
the confines of the far east? We hold to the 
opinion that the latter is tenable ground, be- 
cause it wiil not only secure for our raw sta- 
ple an ever increasing outlet with the devel- 
opment of eastern Asia, but also stimulate 
our own manufacturing industries, affording 
employment tor countless thousands of opera- 
tives. These in turn, through the distribu- 
tion of ircreased earnings, will directly aid 
agriculture to an aJmost incalculable extent. 
A difficult factor in enlarging our market for 
agricultural products in the Orient is the 
cheap coolie labor; but this may be offset in 
large degree by the superior capacity of 
American artisans in turning off finished 


work. 
ee 


Farmers in the corn growing states may 
well rejoice that the great commercial 
bodies of the east are working with him 


hand and glove to promote the foreign 
outlet for our surplus corn. Following 
the combination for this purpose among 
the agricultural, industrial and _ business 


interests of Maryland and Baltimore, comes 
the New York chamber of commerce sup- 
port for this movement. The American 
Maize Propaganda seems to be getting there 
with both feet. That’s the way to do it! 
When the farmers pitch in and help them- 
selves on business principles they accomplish 
something, whereas if they depend on politi- 
cians they usually get left. 








OUR CEREAL CROPS. 


The Sharp Reaction in Wheat, 





A thorougi) sweeping. of the bins, stimu. 
lated farmers’ deliveries, and enormous 
world’s shipments to the big consuming cen. 
ters form a natural sequence of the phenome. 
nally high wheat prices. Within the space of 
two weeks over 26,000,000 bu wheat have been 
shipped from producing countries toward 
western Europe (double the rate of a year ago), 
inclusive of clearances from the U §S. Rus. 
sia, Argentina and India are competing sharp. 
ly with the U S under the stimulus of the high 
level of values. The country last named, 
which in recent years has had practically no 
surplus, exported 3,500,000 bu in a week. On 
this side the ocean early June finds the pros. 
pect for the 1898 wheat crop the bes¢ in years, 
whatever may be the outcome at harvest time, 
Crop prospects abroad maintain their recent 
promise of fair harvest proportions. The out. 
look in Fiance is generally good; in Russia 
crops as a whole appear favorable; so with 
Roumania and Bulgaria, while a recent offi- 
cial report from Hungary hinted at a slightly 
smaller yield owing to decreased acreage, 
Cereals are rather uneven in Germany, with 
the critical period yet to be passed. India 
has considerable quantities of wheat still to 
ship, and so with Argentina. Under these 
attendants, with an absence of speculative 
tension, there is no cause for wonder that the 
market should rule heavy with frequent price 
declines and indifferent recoveries. 

The fact cannot be overlooked that a bear- 
ish tendency has been developed in wheat, yet 
the reasons set forth by the bears have surely 
been discounted to a considerable extent in 
the sharp decline which has taken place. This 
has been somewhat in the nature of an ex- 
pected relapse, after the frenzied buying in 
both Europe and America during April and 
May. It now seems probable that when the 
new crop begins to move in earnest through 
late July and early August, the world’s stock 
of wheat will be reduced to the lowest point 
in many years. This has not decreased at so 
rapid a rate as in recent seasons, but this may 
be attributed in part to the encouragement to 
producers to market every bushel at existing 
high prices. In the considerations outlined 
no mention has been made of the ever reai- 
ized sense of possible crop damage,even when 
prospects seem brightest. Rust, insect pests 
and drouth are all easily possible, as is also 
early damage by frosts in the northern edge 
of the spring wheat belt. While none of 
these is now a factor they are all worth re- 
mem bering. 
MOVEMENT OF WHEAT JUNE 
AND PRICES. 


1, IN MILLIONS, 


InU 8S Total 
and world’s US World's Cash price at Chicago 
Canada stuck crop crop une Dec 
1898, 32 99 ? 2? $1.02@1.10 ? 
1897, 39 95 590 2,224 67@ 83 $8@1.09 
1896, 71 133 470 2,388 53% 67 74@ 93 
1895, 73 158 490 2,471 68@ 85 53@ 60 
1894, 81 160 525 2,564 53@ 64 52@ 57 
1893, 94 167 475 2,514 61@ 69 59@ 65 
1892, 33 120 580 2,442 78@ 88 69@ 73 
1891, 30 91 685 2,468 — 89@ 9% 
In considering the future of wheat prices, 


it will be well for the careful student to take 


note of the movement in former years. The 
opening of June finds available stocks of 
wheat inthe US and Canada 32,000,000 bu, 
according to Bradstreet’s, about the same as 
June 1, ’92,.when conditious were substan-, 
tially the same. Six years ago, following 4 
moderately short world’s crop outside the U, 
S, we enjoyed a big export business with Eu- 
rope. At the opening of June, ’92, the total 
available world’s supply was estimated by 
Bradstreet’s at 120 millions, compared with 
only 99 millions this month. In June, ‘9%, 
wheat sold at Chicago at 78@88e per bu; the 
crop of that year proved a liberal one, the 
price declining to 69@78c the following Dec; 
that was on the eve of the three-year period 
of unprecedentedly low prices, from which 
we have happily emerged. Instead of world’s 
stocks showing a large accumulation as in the 
early °90’s, when the opening of summer 
found them 155 to 170 millions, they are now 
the lowest for seven years, with the probabil- 
ity of further material shrinkage before there 











1s opportunity for marked upbuilding. Nor 
is it unreasonable to expect a wide distribu- 
tion and liberal consumption of wheat, es- 
pecially since the recession from the very high 
level of prices assumed in the early months 
of this year. The general trend of commodity 
prices is upward and industrial conditions on 
the mend rather than otherwise. 





Stacking Small Grain. 





If round stacks are to be made, put four 
in a place, two on either side of a space seven 
feet wide, for each setting of the machine. 
When ricks are built it isthe common practice 
to stack two in a place, or four, two on either 
side ot tle space left for the threshing :na- 
chine,with the long dimension of the stack at 
right angles to this space. This latter form 
makes it more diffitult to get the bundles to 
the machine but where a large amount of 
straw is wanted in one place, the plan is the 
best that could be adopted. 

A good foundation 1s essential to a good 
stack. On many farmsitis possible to use 
log sleepers, across which rails or poles are 
placed. This keeps all the grain off the 
ground and gives a firm base. However, 
most grain stacks have no specially prepared 
foundation and keep well. Begin by setting 
up bundles in the form of a shock at the point 
where the center of the stack is to be. Con- 
tinue placing bundles around this nucleus un- 
til the base is of the desired size. As the out- 
side of the stack is approached, gradually in- 
crease the slope of the bundles but at no time 
allow the heads to tuuch the ground. 

When the foundation is completed, begin by 
laying a course of bundles about the outer di- 
ameter. When the first is completed lay a 
second, allowing the butts of the second row 
to just cover the bands of the first. Put ona 
third row in the same manner and continue 
until the entire surface of the stack is cover- 
ed. At this point see that the center of the 
stack is high and solid. Place the bundles of 
the inner rows close together and step upon 
them so that the center will be solid while 
the outer rows remain loose. In this lies the 
whole secret of building a stack that will 
keep. The outer bundles mnst slope down- 
ward and outward. Now as the center of the 
stack has to bear the weight of the top,it nat- 
urally settles most and unless it is high and 
much more solid than the outer layers the 
depression will be sufficient to cause the outer 
bundles to slope inward, and instead of caus- 
ing the water to run out will direct it toward 
the interior. This keeping the center of the 
stack full and solid should begin with the 
first layers and be continued until the stack is 
two-thirds the contemplated hight. The top 
can then be finished with the bundles almost 
level. It is not absolutely necessary to have 
a bulge on a grain stack but it looks well and 
protects the lower bundles from the water 
coming from above. The bulge is secured by 
permitting every outer layer of bundles to 
slightly project beyond the layer beneath it. 

Do not make the stack very wide so 
that the roof will have avery marked slope. 
Other things being equal, the steeper the top 
of the stack, the more readily wili it turn 
water. One problem in stacking small grain 
is to keep the stack from slipping during the 
process of cunstruction. This may be done 
by carefully raking off all luose straw before 
the two outer layers of bundles are put down. 

3y holding the bundle almost perpendicular 
and pressing the butts into the outer end of 
the bundle below, then laying down, this ten- 
dency will be largely overcome. It is well 
also to have the driver pitch one load trum 
one side of the stack and the next from the 
opposite side. Each side will then be packed 
alike and there will be little danger of slip- 
ping or settling to one side, after the stack is 
completed. Topping is important and while 
a number of methods are in vogue the com- 
mon one is to insert a long stake in the top of 
the stack. Spread out the butts of a large 
bundle and slip over the top, then break 
down the top, and unless there are excep- 
tional weather conditions, the water will not 
enter. Where it is practical, a foot or two of 
prairie grass on the top of the stack will make 
an almost impervious cover, but most farm- 
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ers do not have time or opportunity to secure 
this. 


ees 

The Government on Barley and Rye—The 
acreage reported as under barley is 5.3 % less 
than last year, the reductions in the principal 
states being as follows: NY 10 %, Wis §8, 
Minn 11, Ia 8, ND4,SD and Cal each 1. 
The condition of barley is 78.8, as compared 
with 87.4 June 1, ’97, and 89.9, the average at 
the corresponding date for the last ten years. 
The condition by states is as follows: NY 
95, Mich 94, Wis 100, Minn 98, Ia 102, Neb 104, 
S D 103, N D100, Wash 97 and Cal 32. The 
acreage under rye shows a decrease of 3.5 % 
as compared with last year, the decrease in 
N Y being 5, in Pa 2, Mich 7, Wis 1 and 
Kan 1. The condition of ryeis 97.1 as com- 
pared with 89.9 June 1, ’97, and 90.6 the aver- 
age for the past ten years. 


Drainage [lade Easy. 


IRVING D. COOK, GENESEE CO, N Y. 





One of the greatest drawbacks to successful 
farming operations on thousands of farms in 
western New York is the absence of a thor- 
ough system of tile drainage, consequently the 
early preparation of ground, and the planting 
of crops, is not only greatly retarded, but the 
season for growth being also comparatively 
less, makes them more susceptible to early 
autumn frosts before maturity. Drain lowest 
depressivns first, and continue the work as 
circumstances permit and never attempt to do 
a perfect job without the constant use of the 
level whenever any doubt exists as to the 
required grade of the ditch. The accompany- 
ing illustration shows a very simple, accurate 








A PLUMB-LINE DRAINAGE LEVEL, 


and practical level, working on the principle 
of a plumb-line. It is 16} ft long, so that by 
raising either end one inch and marking the 
variation in the plumb one can easily tell 
when the grade is one inch to the rod. This 
level can be slid along in the bottom of the 
ditch, thus keeping a uniform grade of any 
desired fall. 


RR 

For One-Man Power.—Where one must do 
much of his work alone, some special devices 
for utilizing one-man power to the best ad- 
vantage must be devised. The cut shows a 
two-handled frame for getting in corn fodder 
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and other crops, in which a wheel is substi- 
tuted for one of the men, the wheel being 
easily slipped in and out. When in usein 
this way, the rear legs of the ‘‘stretcher’’ are 
turned forward and hooked up out of the 
way. Both sets of legs are hinged and are 
held in position as shown. When not in use 
this article can be folded into a small space 
and stowed away. 


Potatoes in Aroostook.—This important. gec- 
tion in northern Maine promises the largest 
acreage ever known. ‘‘With the present fa- 
vorable weather,’’ writes General Freight 
Agent Snow of the Bangor and Aroostook 
railroad, ‘‘everything looks well for a large 
crop.”’ 
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Easiest running and greatest grain-saving Threshi 
Machine. Slowest travel of horses. “ Best Ever Made. 
For full information,also best Rye Thresher and Binder, 
Clover-huller, Fanning-mill, Feed-mill, Saw-machine 
{circular and drag), Land-roller, Dog-power, Steam- 
engine, Sweep-power, Ensilage fodder-cutter, Round 
silo. Address, Geo. D. Harder, Cobleskill, N. ¥ 

Sa” Please tell what you wish to purchase. 





the wagon 


wheels with 
MICA Axle Grease 


Get a box and learn why | 
it’s the best grease ever 
put on an axle. Sold everywhere. 











WE HATE TO 


Hav-ana trouble with the Spaniard, but in America 
he’s like wood fences, behind the times, and will 
have togo. Buy of the 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 





MATERIAL AT ONE-HALF PRICES. 


*-A-*& Cedar Shingles $1.50 per M. (any quantity) 
Woven Wire Netting, Plain Wire, Barb Wire, Nails 
Horseshoes, Horseshoe Nails, Black Iron Piping, Iron 
Roofing, Plumbing Material, Wagon Makers’ Supplies, 
Farmers’ Supplies, Contractors’ Supplies, Florists’ 
Supplies, Furniture and Household Goods, every kind 
of Merchandise and Supplies. Send for free catal 
and low prices. Largest depot in the world for 
all kinds of second-hand and new material. 

CHICA HOUSEWRECKING co. 


£3. 
P ° orid’ 
nd Chicago Postoth 35th and Iron St. CHICAGO 


end Chicago Postoffice Building. 


CLUB MEN 





ON A 





Several members of a New York Club, de- 
scribing a recent trip to Chicago on one of 
the New York Central’s twenty-four hour 
trains, express the opinion that this serv- 
ice furnished all the accommodations of a 
first-class club, with the added advantage of 
the finest landscapes in the country, and an 
opportunity for the practical study of history 


and geography that is unsurpassed. 


A copy of “America’s Great Resorts” will be sent 
free, postpaid, on receipt of a two-cent stamp, by 
George . Daniels, General Passenger Agent, 
Grand Central Station, New York. 








Cattle Swine 
Sheep Horses 










Pet-Stock 
Boating Fishing 





‘stro, ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 





NEW YORK,NY CHICAGO,ILL, 
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Growing Irrigated Strawberries. 
JOEL SHOMAKER, 





A deep, well drained soil is best adapted 
to growing strawberry plants. The roots do 
not extend many inches into the earth, but 
they require plenty of soil moisture and nour- 
ishing food. Ifthe land is plowed deep and 
fertilized with well-rotted manure, the plants 
will be thrifty and yield tne best returns. 
All the preliminaries in preparing soil, such 
as harrowing, leveling and rolling, are neces- 
sary before planting strawberries. The best 
varieties always zive the most satisfactory 
results, and, though costing more for the 
plants, are the only berries to grow. The 
business grower will use enough judgment to 
plant early, late and intermediate varieties. 

One of the best methods of planting straw- 
berries, especially in an irrigated country, is 
the ridge system. The land is laid out in 
ridges 24 ft between the furrows, six inches 
in depth. Two rows of plants are set, about 15 





STRAWBERRY FIELD IRRIGATED. 


in apart, on each ridge, leaving the ditches 
on either side. The water should not touch 
either the plants or fruit. In sections where 
rain is abundant the trenches act as drains 
and carry off the surplus water. The trenches 
are good in mulching, as the leaves can easily 
be raked into the ditches and carried off the 
field when pot needed. Pickers do not have 
to step on any of the vines and the entire 
crop can therefore be preserved and har- 
vested. 

Strawberry vines are either male or female, 
and must be planted so that one row of the 
imperfect varieties has three or four rows of 
the flowering plants next it to properly ferti- 
lize the buds. If early and late varieties are 
planted side by side the fertilization will be 
perfect. The vines should be planted so that 
the roots extend out as far as they can with 
no curling or doubling. Plenty of moisture 
is necessary at the time of planting and for 
two or three weeks after, until the roots begin 
to grow. Spring planting is generally the 
best, though many successful growers plant 

‘in the fall. All runners must be removed and 

no plants be permitted to grow between the 
ridges. Barnyard inanure is the best ferti- 
lizer and should be spread on very liberally in 
the fall. 

To getthe best fruit careful cultivation 
with plow and hoe is necessary and the run- 
ners must be carefully cut back. Shade is de- 
sirable for young plants, but good crops are 
grown only in the sun. Enterprising nursery 
men are always engaged in introducing new 
and excellent varieties and it is well for all 
contemplating the planting of strawberries to 
procure several catalogs and be guided by the 
instructions found in their pages. 





New Irrigation Methods. 


JOHN ISAAC. 





The present season of drouth in California 
has had the effect of turning attention to new 
methods of irrigation and water supply. 
There is abundance of water in California for 
irrigating the greater part of the land of the 
state, and were if properly hbusbanded and 
distributed there need never be felt dread of 
dry seasons or shortage of crops. But to ac- 
complish this desirable end means an enor- 
mous outlay of capital and time in the con- 
struction of reservoirs for preserving the win- 
ter rainfall, and the building of canals and 
ditches for distributing it onthe land. Thi 
bas been done tu a small extentin southern 
California, where the rainfall is lightest and 
where irrigation is absolutely necessary to in- 
sure most crops. and in these sections, under 








FARM IRRIGATION 


ditch, there is always enough water to tide 
over a dry season, and some crops are sure. 
In the central and northern parts of the state 
irrigation is less in vogue. The winter’s 
rainfall is depended upon to supply sufficient 
moisture to produce crops, and when this fails 
crops are a failure. 

This season irrigation is an absolute neces- 
sity to insure crops, and water must be pro- 
cured at once. Tothis end several methods 
are being resorted to where wateris within 
reach. In many places surface water can be 
reached at reasonable depths, 30 to 50 feet, 
aud many farmers are sinking wells and put- 
ting in pumping plants, worked by wind, 
steam or gasoline engines. In these a large 
shaft 5 to 6 feet square is sunk fora depth 
of 20 or 30 feet, from the bottom a smaller 
shaft is sunk until an abundant flow of water 
is struck. A centrifugal pumpis set on the 
bottom of the first shaft, and driven by the 
power on the surface and usually an ample 
supply of water is thus obtained. On some 
large tracts several of these wells are sunk. 
For itrigating trees, vines and vegetables this 
plan is working well. 

The latest novelty in irrigation, however, 
is being worked along the Sacramento river. 
On either side of this river are large bodies 
of very fertile land devoted to orchards, small 
fruits and vegetables grown largely for the San 
Francisco markets. These have always de- 
pended upon the winter’s rainfall and this 
season are suffering severely. It is now pro- 
posed to run a boat up and down the river with 
a powerful pumping plant on board and by 
means of hose and flumes carry the water 
from the Sacramento to the lands aligning its 
banks. As the couutry here is almost a dead 
level for miles, a very large area could be 
reached in this manner. Another plan now in 
successful operation in the Capay valley isa 
pumping outfit on wheeis. This operates 
along Cache creek and is used for irrigating a 
large section of orchards. The plant consists 
of a gasoline engine, a Krough pump, mount- 
ed on a heavy truck with eight-inch wheels. 
The pump lifts 42,000 gallons of water per 
hour a hight of 30 feet, or 30,000 gallons toa 
hight of 40 feet, and will irrigate 20 acres of 
orchard each 12 hours,at a running expense of 
$1.52 per day, exclusive of labor. The plant 
can be removed to any point desired along the 
creek or could be used for well pumping if 
the supply of water was sufficient. 





Irrigation ixperiences. 





Mr C. D. Perry of Englewood, Kan, is one 
of the men who have been unusually successtul 
with irrigation. Upona large farm he has 
established a thorough system of watering. 
By means of a ditch which he himself con- 
structed, water is carried eight miles and ap- 
plied to fields and crops. A successful irriga- 
tion plant 1s a better investment than stocks 
and bonds. Mr Perry advises greater interest 
and a more determined effort among those 
who are endeavoring to establish irrigation 
plants. He advises slow, careful and thor- 
ough work in all irrigation operations. He 
now has several hundreds of acres under irri- 
gation and is striving to place 3000 acres un- 
der water. 

Mr H. V. Hinckley of Topeka has for the 
past two years been making extensive tests 
as to the flow of underground waters. Pump- 
ing plants and gravity developments of the 
underflow furnish reliable supplies which 
can be guaranteed in advance, whether it be 
a few thousand ora million gallons in a day. 

The best way to utilize the floods of the 
Arkansas and similar streams is to fill the 
valley with pumping plants and reduce the 
level of the underflow. The diminution of 
supply will be made up by floods which occur 
every year. The Arkansas cannot be dammed 
to hold the floods back. Diversion dams for 
taking portions of the floods from the river 
are always guestionable and give unsatisfac- 
tory canal service in the valleys of such 
streams. While eastern Kansas has an under- 
flow only in the principal valleys and must 
depend upon rainfall, the future of western 
Kansas is in pumps and gravity developments 
of the underflow, into which 80 per cent of 
the rainfall goes every year. 





PATRONS OF AUSBANDRY. 


Plan of Co-operative Trading Outlined, 





At the last session of the national grange 
the able report of the committee on co-onera. 
tion recommended that the master of the na. 
tional grange issue a call fur the appointment 
by each state grange of a bureau of co-opera. 
tive information, whose duties shall be to co}. 
lect information asto kind of products for 
sale in the state, the amount and quality of 
same, also to gather from their own and other 
states such facts as to wants to be supplied as 
may lead to a direct exchange of products of 
different sections. The executive committee 
were directed to so complete the establish- 
ment of an information bureau as 60 provide 
for the collection of information procured by 
states and distribute the same for the benefit 
of all the states. 

This plan is right in line with what was 
asked at the first session of the California 
state grange, way back in 1874. Ina _ limited 
way Patrons now buy and sell their produce 
through their Pomona trading organizations 
and with great advantage. Thisis true of 
seed potatoes in Maine, of clover seed in 
Ohio and Illinois and dried fruits in Califor. 
nia. As co-operation is one of the prime fea- 
tures of the grange organization, in those 
states where the order is strong and flourish- 
ing such a line of work should be taken up 
and pushed vigorously. In several states 
committees have been appointed for this pur- 
pose, but so far their labors have not indue- 
ed a very extensive co-operative trading. 
Aside from giving legislative matters the clos- 
est attention, we know of no more important 
measures that can be earnestly considered by 
the executive committee of the national 
grange. 





Magnify the Lecturer’s Work. 





Prompt opening of subordinate granges, 
regularity in attendance at meetings and strict 
observance of the ritual are indispensable re- 
quisites for the life and success of our order. 
It is also highly important that our places 
of meeting be made attractive, that social 
features should not be overlooked, and that 
suitable entertainment should be regularly 
provided. The lecture work of the grange is 
continually increasing in importance. It is 
upon this that theinfluence and growth of tha 
order largely depends. In the early history 
of the grange the necessity for this work 


seems not to have been fully understood, and 
hundreds of subordinate granges in all parts 
of the country literally starved to death, be- 


cause there was nothing presented to satisfy 
the cravings of the minds of the members for 
social and intellectual development. The 
functions of the lecturer, the most important 
officer in the order, are too often neglected or 
receive secondary consideration. The lecturer 
should feel it incumbent upon himself to 
place a suitable program before each regular 
meeting and should receive that hearty co- 
operation from every member by which we 
hope to succeed in accomplishing all our 
oe ane gh en Master George E. Fisher, 
ominion Grange. 





WEST VIRGINIA. 

Deputy H.C. Skinner has reorganized Union 
grange of Putnam Co with 26 charter mem- 
bers; also Harmony grange at Turkey Branch 
with 25 members. Arbuckle and Fairview 
ome in Mason Co are to be reorganized by 

ro Skinner soon. Oak Grove grange at Bar- 
rackville, Martin Co, is being aroused from its 
dormancy. The grange is looking up with 
unusual strength in all parts of the state. 





Per Capita Consumption of Wool—The total 
quantity of wool availuble for consumption in 
1897, exclusive of old stocks, was 2304 million 
pounds against 2263 millions the preceding 
year, according to Helmuth, Schwartze & Co, 
leading wool dealers at London, who have re- 
cently issued some interesting compilations 
relative to the proauction and consumption of 
wool. These figures say that in ’97, for the 
total pegeeaes of Europe and North Amer- 
ica, there was a per capita consumption of 
5.24 lbs wool; in ’96, 5.19 Ibs; in ’95, 5.42 Ibs; 
in ’90, 4.74 lbs; in ’86, 4.88 Ibs. ‘The ’97 con- 
sumption reckoned in clean wool was 2.85 
lbs; during the ten years ’81-90 inclusive, 2.57 
lbs; ’71-80, 2.43 lbs; and ’61-70, 2.26 lbs. Thesé 
estimates show a gradual increase in the cuD- 
sumption of wool in this country and Europe. 


Winter Pruning is said to check premature 
fruiting and summer pruning induces fruitful- 
ness. 
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A Convenient Turkey House. 
MRS EDWIN COLQUHOUN, ONTARIO. 





My turkeys have a large range, and as foxes 
are numerous in this vicinity a great many of 
the finest birds were killed last year. In 
June [ had a house built like the accompany- 
ing illustration to secure the flock at night, to 

















provide a feeding place for the young birds 
during the day and to prevent the old birds 
from eating with them. 

The building is 12 ft square, 10 ft high in 
front and 8 ft at the back. The foundation 
consists of tamarack planks spiked solidly to- 
gether and four posts are set in at the corners. 
The sides are of fine slats, 4 in wide, nailed 
an inch apart sv as to provide light and air 
within. The roof is made of boards put on 
to exclude the rain. On one side is a door, 
a, 6x3 ft, fastened by hooks on the outside 
and inside. On the front there is an opening, 
b, and a door, c. On the ground the opening, 
b, is 4 in high and 5 ft long and permits the 
ingress and egress of the young birds only. 
This is closed by means of a drop board. The 
hanging door, c, is 12 ft long, 2 ft wide and 
2 ft from the ground, is formed of boards like 
the sides, is fastened by hooks and is attach- 
ed to the front by strong hinges. Inside the 
house are drinking and feeding troughs for 
the young birds, clean straw at one side and 
three tiers of roosts, the first very low, the 
second midway and the third of strong poles 
as near the top as possible. 

In the morning I dropped the hanging door 
to let out the old birds, fed them outside, and 
closed the door. Wentin at the side door, 
fastened it, fed and watered the young birds 
and left them until the dew was off the grass. 
By raising the board the young ones could 
come ont to the old ones. Three times a day 
they came to be fed, the board being utilized 
to shut them in until all were fed. At night 
the yonng ones remained in and by dropping 
the hanging door the old hens few in. When 
the turkeys grew too large for the opening, b, 
I fed them just outside the house and they 
entered by means of both doors, which were 
fastened before dark. The house was adapted 
to our purpose from the time the hens were 
let out of the coops until they were sold in 
the fall. 





Food for Chicks. 


NELLIE HAWES. 





Our three favorite articles of diet fur chicks 
are bread crumbs, millet seed and oat meal, 
and of the two latter commodities we buy in 
quantity expressly for the season’s work in 
the pouitry-world part of the farm. Millet 
seed at 30c per bushel (this season’s price) 
becomes an inexpensive part of their living. 
Ten bushels or more of this seed are yearly put 
Safely away for this purpose, for the young 
broods as they come from nests and incuba- 
tors. Oat meal is purchased by the barrel, 
lessening the expense very materially as com- 
pared with the price of it when bought by 
the pound or ‘‘quarter’s worth.’’ Rolled cats 
we have come to look upon with suspicion, as 
we have noted occasional bad results from 
feeding it. It becomes pasty in the cropif a 
meal is made of it exclusively, and thus be- 
comes to an extent indigestible. We now use 
the steel cut oat meal, or what is sometimes 
designated ‘‘the pinhead oat meal.’’ 

Until six weeks old, this oat meal and mil- 
let seed ration is continued, with the addition 
of green cut bone, garden greenery, finely 
cracked corn and an occasional treat in the 
Way of corn bread,as carefully made as though 
for the family so far as the soda addition is 
Concerned. This corn bread is well baked. 








THE POULTRY YARD 


and fed dry, crumbled for them, and they are 
very fond of it. 


A Grit, Shell and Charcoal Box.—Sharp grit, 
broken oyster or clam shells and charcoal 
in granular form are necessary for the health 








and productiveness of fowls. An excellent 
box for supplying these is shown in the cut. 
It is self-delivering, but the grating or wire 
netting over the front keep the fowls from 
throwing the material out with their bills, 
and thus wasting it. Kert before them in 
this way the hens need never be out of the 
necessary articles. 





Broody Hens.— Have a proper coop or pen to 
shut up broody hens, take them off the first 
night they are inclined to stay on the nest 
and shut them in. Feed and water them well. 
They will soon give up the notion of sitting 
and the plan will save lots of trouble.—[N. E. 
M., Pennsylvania. 





To Cure Egg-Eating, put eggs boiled and as 
hot as possible where the hens can get them. 
fE. M. H., New York. 


Shifting Cranberry Crop—I think there is 
about 10 % increase over last year in cran- 
berry area in this part of New Jersey, yet so 
many old bogs are failing it is difficult to 
tell. A very large amount of new ground has 
been set out this spring, much more than I 
have known in many years. One large grow- 
er told me he kuew of at least 1000 acres, and 
there is much more than that, perhaps double. 
As a rule this ground is set out to improved 
and selected vines, yet many old bogs of com- 
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mon vines are rapidly wearing out. In some 
places these are replaced with the latest im- 
proved varieties, such as Howe, Pointer, Ear- 
ly Black, Centennial, McFarland, Jersey 
Black, Jersey Beauty,Matthew, etc.—[Joshua 
Forsyth, Burlington Co, N J. . 


Hay Caps.—J. G. Q., Tioga Co, N VV: A 
good way to make hay caps is to take stout 
unbieached cotton sheeting, 37 or 45 inches 
wide. Cut it into squares, attach to each cor- 
ner by a string, or otherwise, a wooden pin, 
12 or 15 incbes long, cut off smooth at one 
end and rounded at the other. The pin should 
be one inchin diameter. These caps are 
very useful as a protection against rain and 
heavy dews. In unfavorable seasons the 
caps will pay for themselves in one year. 








For Holding Axle Grease-—A glazier's putty 
bulb is a nice device fo. holding axle grease 
= It is made of rubber and 
one can squeeze out the re- 
gi quired amount more quick- 
Zi \y than he can dip it up 
gf witha stick, and he will 
not get his fingers greasy. 
This is especially desirable 
for greasing buggies, car- 
riages and other vehicles 
used for pleasure—for one 
often wants to do this with 
PUTTY BULB. his good clothes on. With 
this bulb there is no more danger of getting 
one’s clothes soiled than in hitching upa 
horse.—|A. L. Williams. 








American Agriculturist deserves the thanks 
of every citizen, whether farmer or mechanic, 
for the admirable publication which you send 
out each week. It contains information for 
all classes and for all ages. Itimproves as it 
grows older.—[Cyrus Smith, Irwin, Pa. 


Catalogs Received. 


J. M. THorsurn & Co, New York, N Y. 
Special circular of sugar beet seed, giving 
brief practical directions for the culture of 
the sugar beet and description of the most ap- 
proved varieties. 

VILMORIN-ANDRIEUX & Co, Paris, France. 
A brief review of some of the best varieties 
of sugar beets, with remarks on favorable soil 
and climatic conditions. This pamphlet is 
published in the English as well asthe French 
language. 














SEREEEAER © comes PROMINENT wholesale and retail 

BEYMER-BAUMAN ‘ , , 

DAVIS CHAMBERS dealer in paints writes: ‘We have 

smomon y Pitaborsh, discontinued handling mixed paints 
} cincinnats > . 

ECKSTEIN entirely, for the reason that we can furnish 

ATLANTIC ° ° . 

BRADLEY Pure White Lead (see list of genuine brands) 

BROOELYE\ vowYok. { and the National Lead Company’s Tinting 

ULSTER Colors with which to make any shade de- 

seme sired, thereby giving our customers the best 

Chi o : 

SHIPMAN tai paint that can be made; besides, we know 

COLLIER 

ussovsr (| what we are selling, and are not afraid that 

eran the purchaser will come back next year and 

sour ?.tEWise Rosco} ask us to paint his house over again.” 





MORLEY Cleveland. FRE E By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 


BALEM Salem, Mass. 
CORNELL Buffalo. 
KENTUCEY Louisville. 


combinations o! 


any desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving valu- 
able information and card showing samples of colors free; also 
folder showing pictures of house painted in different designs or various styles or 
f. shades forwarded upon application to those intending to paint, 


National Lead Co., 100 William St., New York. 








RIFE HYDRAULIC ENGINES 


PUMP WATER BY WATER POWER. 
Put in Place of Rams. 
Deliver More Water. 

Never _top. ‘ 

— Beg VYOUr Money Back i 

m ou Want It. 

Sena your conditions for 

catalogue and guaran- 

teed estimate. 


POWER SPECIALTY CO., 126 Liberty St., New York. 













\WELL DRILLING MACHINERY, 
\ MANUFAC TURED BY 

\\ WILLIAMS BROTHERS, 

. ITHACA, N.Y. 

. | MOUNTED OR ON SILLS, FOR 
52a] DEEP OR SHALLOW WELLS, WITH 
ia | | | STEAM OR HORSE POWER 
‘——, SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
CDOS ADDRESS WILLIAMS BROS. JTHACA,N.VS 
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NEW YORK. 


Bangall, Dutchess Co, June 14—Haying 
will be so early that it is feared that culti- 
vating corn will be neglected. Cherries and 
strawberries promise abundant crups. Isaac 
Boyce has about 100 head in his dairy which 
receives his close personal attention and is a 
model one. Farmers here expect that cattle 
and sheep will bring a fancy price this fall. 
Potatoes have sold for $1.25 per bu this spring. 
War has forced farmers to pay an increased 
price for nearly everything they have to buy 
without making a corresponding increase in 
their farm produce. Some enterprising farm- 
ers sheured their sheep just before they turn- 
ed them out to grass,the sheep getting accus- 
tomed to the change while being stabled 
nights. 
entirely of ticks. 

Blenheim, Schoharie Co, June 14—Every- 
thing is looking its best. Many did not get 
their corn planted when they should have. 
Grain and hay are looking fine. Hops are 
above an average. There will be a very small 
crop of pears, plums, peaches, etc. They 
bloomed fine, but have not fruited. Potato 
bugs are numerous. Local showers frequent 
now. 

Carmel, Putnam Co, June 13—Rye and 
wheat will be large crops, but the cold, wet 
weather hurts corn. Army worms have 
been doing damage inthis section. The av- 
érage price that producers received for milk 
for May was 70c percan of 40 qts. A few 
farmers 1n this county are cultivating sugar 
beets this year as an experiment. Considera- 
ble improvement to farm property is notice- 
able about town. New milch cows are scarce 
and high, pm $40 wach. The grange at 
this place now bas about 60 members and is 
constantly growing. A few farmers will be- 

iu haying this week. The crop will be 
arger than last season. 


Columbus,Chenango Co,June 13—Tent cater- 
pillars are more numerous than usual. Pear 
trees bloomed full. Apple blossoms seem to be 
in spots and streaks. Several apiarists had bees 
swarm in May, an unusual thing so early in 
the season. Grass is looking well. Some 
farmers intending 10 sow oats have not sowed 
them on account of water standing on the 
ground. An increased acreage of potatoes 
bas been planted. 

Easton, Washington Co, June 14—Farmers 
are through planting. Some pieces of oats 
are looking well, others are spotted owing to 
the continued wet weather. Pastures are 
good. Creameries and cheese factories are 
running at fuil capacity. Thompson Bros 
are supplying farmers and milkmen with new 
milch cows of which a large supply is kepton 
hand. TT. W. Brayton recently sold several 
pairs of carriage horses. James Nulty has 
his large barn nearly completed. Robert 
Searle has had anew bottom placed in his 
ferry boat. H. Slocum and E. C. Conklin are 
repairing their dwellings. E. H. Bordea is 
painting his houses and putting in running 
water. T. H. Hillmanis building a model 
dairy barn. The potato market has closed for 
the sexson on the G & J railroad. 


Glenville, Schenectary Co, June 14—Plowing 
for buckwheat has been in order and quite a 
large acreage will be sown. Winte, grain and 
grass are looking well. New seeding is by far 
the best it has been in years. Butter and eggs 
are low. Calves and pigs bring good prices. 
Hay and straw are moving slowly; buyers do 
not go out much. George Bolt and Charles 
Smith have bonght an engine and a combined 
thresher and rubber, both new. 


Florida, Montgomery Co, June 14—Corn all 


planted and quite a large acreage put in. 
Potatoes are luoking very well. Rye is very 
poor. There is a good outlook for small fruits 
of all kinds. A.large amount of tile being 
laid in this section on account of so much 
rain. Quite a number of milk separators are 
being sold about here. The outlook 1s good 
for a very large hay crop, mostly clover. 





Morris, Otsego Co, June 14—Grass is look- 
ing fine and oats also. Stock is not quite so 
high as in the spring. Very poor outlook for 
dairying, as butter is from 11 to 13c¢ Good 
outlook for berries and a fair one for apples. 
Tent caterpillars are not quite so thick as 
Jast year. 

Moreland, Schuyler Co, June 14—Oats are 
turning yellow. Fruit of all kinds promises 
more than an average crop. Winter grain is 
looking very fine. me pieces of wheat are 
getting too much straw and will lodge before 
it is filled. There is the usual acreage of po- 
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In this way they could rid the flock , 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


tatoes. The surplus hay with the prospect of 
more than an average crop this year is a puz- 
zle to dispose of. he wet weather of the 
wonth past will oblige farmers to sow more 
buckwheat this year than was sown last year. 
Some few are planting more beans this year, 
thinking the armies will increase the de- 
mand. Eggs are not hatching well in incuba- 
tors; about one-third loss so far. Quite an 
amount of last year’s crop of hcney on hand, 
and it looks as if this year would be a failure 
for the bee men. 


Nichols, Tioga Co, June 14—Crops are all 
looking fine. Wheat and rye look as if the 
yield would be good. The strawberry season 
has begun and a large crop is expected. Some 
have begun to plow for buckwheat. Roads 
are all in good condition. 


Otsego, Otsego Co, June 14—A grange 
hall is to be built at Pierstown in place of the 
building recently burned. George Cushman 
has bought the Jacob Blunk place on Fitch 
hill. Crops are looking tine. A large acre- 
age of potatoes was planted this mp Work 
in hop yards is being pushed rapidly ; the vines 
are strong and healthy. Tent caterpillars are 
very numerous and doing much damage. to 
apple trees. Owing to the continued wet 
weather in May farmers were vbliged to sow 
barley instead of oats. 


MARYLAND. 


The Need of Lime un many of the soils of 
Maryland has been clearly demonstrated by 
many careful tests conducted by the state ex- 

eriment station, College Park postoffice. 

hese are described in its bulletin 56 (which 
any farmer in the state can get by applying 
to the station for it). With two crops, corn 
and wheat, the increased yields produced by 
different amounts of lime placed the limit 
of profit with an application of 40 bushels per 
acre. Lime in connection with peas increas- 
ed the yield of wheat ss. and produced 
a marked improvement in the set of grass. 
Twenty bushels of stone lime per acre —— 
for corn in 1893 produced un increase of 110 
per cent in the hay crop of 1896, and a second 
application of 25 bu oyster shell lime for corn 
i an increase of 66 percent of grain 
in 1897. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Adams Co 0—May isthe month for rain 
and in this locality it is nearly always a wet- 
ter month than April. This year the record 
was 2.32 in of rainfall for April and 6.21 1n for 
May and there was hardly a full day of sun- 
shine during the month. The wet weather 
seriously interfered with corn planting. All 
attention is now directed to wheat. Adams 
is the eighth county in the state in wheat pro- 
duction. Farmers are expected to be happy 
over the advance in prices, but most of them 
had sold their crops and to them it is excite- 
ment over the things hoped for. Each season 
is bringing its lessons experimentally to the 
wheat farmer and the present has been per- 
haps more educative than the average. It 
has been the secund comparatively snowless 
winter and yet the wheat has come through in 
good condition. The vigur of the plant is 
what saves it more than snow. ‘This is espe- 
cially noticeable where phosphate has been 
applied, as there the stand is excellent. 


Sunnyburn, York Co, June 13—The contin- 
ued rainy weather has been very annoying to 
farmers in this section of the county. Many 
of them were not able to get either their tield 
or sweet corn pianted until very late. Corn 
already up looks fairly well. Farmers are 
very much alarmed over the condition of the 
wheat crop. A few weeks ago wheat could 
not look more promising, but since the recent 
heavy hail and wind storms things have 
changed and some of the farmers claim that 
they will not have a half crup. In the south- 
ern part of the county the Hessian fly has been 
at work. Other crops are doing fairly well. 





Tobacco Crop and Market. 





A Severe Drouth Sets Tobacco Back. 

Last year about 5000 a cigar leaf tobacco 
were harvested in Florida; this year from 4500 
to 5000 a will probably be harvested. Had it 
not been for the severe drouth extending over 
the three spring months a big increase in to- 
bacco acreage would have been made, as prep- 
arations were fully made fora large crop. 
For the state as a whole the state agricultu- 
ral bureau reports the average cundition of 
the tobacco cron in 23 counties as 82%, 
ranging from 10 to 125 %, but five counties 
being at 100 or above. The May report shows 
a much worse condition.——A hail storm 
passed over Gadsden Co early in the month. 





Farmers’ Exchange Advertising, 


FIVE CENTS A WORD. 





a 


Realizing that every farmer has, during the year, some 
thing to sell or exchange, or some want to be filled, we 
have decided to take advertisements of this class, to go 
on this page and under this heading, in the American 
Agriculturist, at the extremely low rate of five cents a 
word, each insertion. 


REACHES OVER 90,000 FARMERS WEEKLY, 

The acdress must be counted as part of the advertise. 
ment, and each initial, ora number, counts as one word, 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy must be received Thursday to guarantee insertion 
in issue of the following week. Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate, but will be charged at the regular rate of sixty cents 
per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

All “* Farmers’ Exchange ” advertisements wil) be set in 





pearl type. no large display type being used, thus making 
a@ small adv. as noticeable as a large one. 

Subscribers to the American Agriculturist will find that 
an advertisement in this department will prove a pay ing 
investment. 

Address 

AMERICAN AGRICULTOURIST, 


52 Lafayette Place, New York, 








ECCS AND POULTRY. 


HOROUGHBRED White Leghorns, Minorcas, Mature and 
Pera t 8 nee. 30 eggs, $1. E. JONES, North Hartland, 





LL varieties Poultry. Eggs, 0c up. 4c for cat’g. Circ. free, 


WESTFIELD POULTRY CO., Morwooa, Pa. 





°6 EGGS, $1.00, twenty varieties. JNO.-RUBRECHT, Tel- 


ford, Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Oe AMPION Holstein Prize Herd. Show or foundation stock 
\/ for sale at reasonable prices. This herd has won over 600 
ribbons in five years, amounting to over $8,000 in money, besides 
many medals, diplomss and butter prizes. Also fine Southdown 
Rams, Duroc-Jersey Swine, and Eggs of fancy poultry at $] per 
sitting. W. M. BENNINGER, Walnutport, Northampton Co., Pa. 











ANTED-—A tenant for a farm in the suburbs of this city. 
¥ _ Good chance to the right kind of a man in truck-farming, 
dairying or poultry-keeping. BOX 524, Jacksonville, Fila. 


$7 arcs MACHINE makes fence of coiled spring wire. 





Oto % cts rd. Circulars free. J. H. WALKER, Plain 
ty, Ohio. 





ABBAGE PLANTS. Ten varieties, $1 thousand. 
TILLINGHAST, La Plume, Pa. 


Had Great 
Success. 


The Farmers’ Exchange column in American Agricul- 
turist is a npr dg a for an advertisement. A party 
in the eastern part of Pennsylvania writes that he is get- 
ting twenty-five or thirty letters a day from his adv. in 
this paper, and has made five times as many sales from 
the same adv. as he secured from any one of the other 
—— papers. It seems to be the same verdict of 
all who have used the American Agriculturist, viz., that 
it is a great advertising medium. 


GEORGE 











spoiling much tobacco. All hail struck was 
cut down to secure a sucker crops; such 
growers can make only half a crop. Undam- 
aged and early set leaf is looking fine. Not 
as much was planted as was expected because 
of drouth and the acreage probably does not 
exceed that of last year—4000 acres. The 
acreage over the state this year will probably 
not exceed that of last year, although with 
seasonable rains it would have been greatly 
increased. Growers are giving the crop as 
good care as their limited experience directs. 
——Marion Co raised less than 1000 lbs tobac- 
co in ’96, 35,000 lbs in ’97 and this year the 
98 crop will be 2or3 times larger than the 
’97. A stock tobacco company has been or- 
ganized with L. J. Medero as general mana- 
ger and tobaccu growing is to be pushed vig- 
orously in the future.--—The drouth prevent- 
ed tobacco planting in Jackson Co, otherwise 
several acres would have been set. ——ast 
year the first attempt at tobacco growing was 
made in Hernando Co,70 a being raised. This 
year’s acreage is 150. The drouth from Feb 
to June was severe and crippled all agricultu- 
tal work. With favorable weather, a large 
acreage will be set in ’99.——Orange Co grow- 
ers last year raised 5 a which sold at 25 to 85c 
? 1b; this year 50a were set to the weed. 


A Patent on Spotting Cigar Leaf. 


Cigar leaf tobacco gruwers all over the 
country have heen experimenting the past 
few years with the use of chemicals for spot- 
ting the growing leaf, so that when it cures 4 
mottled appearance will result, as is shown 
on Sumatra wrapper leaf. Several compounds 
have been used for this purpose and by vari- 
ous tobacco growers. Last year a patent on 
the — was claimed by Messrs Pickard 
& Long of Ohio, who attempted to stop 
the use of homemade mixtures by growers or 
collect tribute from them. On May 17, '9, 
patents were issued on spiraying processes for 
treatment of the leaf to the same Pickard & 
Long. The attention of Secretary Wilson ¢ 
the Suscktment of agriculture has been calle 











to the claims in the patent and the fact of the 
use of similar mixtures in previous years and 
it is understood suit will be brought to have 
the patent annulled and set aside. Growers 
should take prompt action through their vari- 
ous associations to see that the sinews of war 
are promptly supplied as needed when the 
case comes up for a hearing. As Messrs Sut- 
ter Brothers of Chicago controlled practically 
the whole of the 1897 oo crop, and as we 
understand Mr Pickard is by trade a plumber 
and provided the spraying apparatus, and Mr 
Long 18 a chemist and provided the chemical 
formula for the spraying, it may be that Sut- 
ter Brothers are bebind this whole business of 
securing the patent. If this proves to be the 
case, gruwers should take steps even more 
promptly to have the patent annulled. This 
a reminds us of the so-called patents on 
janging and tying tobacco, all of which prov- 
ed to be not binding. We do not believe any 
of the higher courts would sustain this patent. 


The New York City Market. 


A buoyant feeling pervades the trade, espe- 
cially those who have tobacco to sell. All 
grades have stitfened or advanced perceptibly 
in prices. Leaf from some sections suppears 
to be all consumed: and as. the. pressure is 
brought on remaining grades prices advance. 
Running lots of New England are now quoted 
from 25 to 30c, seconds considerably higher 
and wrappers out of sight. The °96 is prov- 
ing a Klondike for -holders.° Ohio Spanish 
sells for 20 to 25c and hard to find at that. 
Broad leaf is being used in place of Havana 
wrappers and with greatest satisfaction of any 
leaf. Exports of fillers, except the very poor- 
est nondescript stuff, have practically ceased 
and these goods meet with active demand. 





Tobacco Notes. 


If cutworms are destructive feed them 
well. While being fond of fresh, tender young 
plants, they are yet more fond of sweet sub- 
stances and also wheat bran. By mixing. mo- 
lasses and bran, 2 qts to 50 lbs, and adding 
1 1b paris green and water enough to make a 
thick mash, scattering it along by the plants, 
their destruction is assured. Stir the molasses 
in 1 gal warm water and pour over the bran 
and green. 

Receipts of heavy leaf at the eight chief 
western markets from Jani1 to June 1 for 
past 5 yrs have been: 1898 96,156 hhds, ’97 121,- 
614, ’96 110,186, ’95 122,070, ’94 126,298; stocks 
June 1, '98 48,832, ’97 59,184, ’96 59,905, ’95 53,- 
334, ’94 60,207. These figures show a tremen- 
dous shortage, which practically insures good 
returns for sales up to the marketing of the 
growing crop. 

A falling off in imports and exports during 
May compared with May, 1897, is the result of 
last month’s trade. For the 10 mosto June l, 
wrapper leaf imports were 2,117,827 lbs, re-ex- 
ports 824,333 lbs, total wrapper leaf imports 
1,293,494 lbs; wrapper leaf in bond June 1, 
1,812,642 Ibs, total 3,106,136. Total wrapper 
leaf imports for same time ending June 1, 
97, 3,455,080 lbs, in bond June 1, ‘97, 3,081,- 
087, total 6,536,167, or more than five times 
the stock compared to June 1 of this year. 

siocesillelatiasaandi 
The Hop Market. 


At New York, transactions are unimportant, 
and purchases by exporters are on a very 
omait scale. Interior reports show no partic- 
ular activity and advices from most points 
indicate that the crop is progressing favora- 
bly. Nevertheless there has been no decided 
change‘in guotations or trade sentiment and 
prices are about steady for spot goods.. 


N Y state, crop of 1897, choice, 15 
prime, 123@143 
low to medium, 84@11} 

N Y state, crop of 1896, 4 @ 8} 

Pacific coast, crop of 1897, choice, — 
prime, 114@133 
low to medium, ye 

Pacific coast, crop of 1896, choice, 4@7 
prime, _— 

German, crop of 1897, 33 @40 


Shipments from Cobleskill for the week 
ended June 11 were 92 bales by C. S. May, 6 
by William Richardson and 141 by J. E. Do- 
mett, total 239 bales. . 

Livineston Co, N Y—Prospects for the new 
crop are fully up to the average. Tying and 
trimming practically finished. No sign of 
vermin. Only a few bales of hops remain in 
growers’ hands.—([P 

Wasuinctox, King Co—Hops have felt the 
benefit of recent rains and as the yards are 
receiving first-class care and cultivation there 
is no doubt but a first quality crop will be 
produced. There area few holders of last 
year’s hops in this locality; also old hops of 
very fair quality. Butalthough there is a de- 
mand for strictly choice buyers seem to have 





AMONG THE FARMERS 


considerable trouble in obtaining what they 
want at their bids. 


ENGLAND— Latest advices obtainable are not 
wholly favorable to the hop plant, a bail 
storm having done some mischief in one sec- 
tion and frosts having caused trouble in oth- 
ers. Wire worms are very troublesome in 
places and wet weather has produced au un- 
desirable weed crop. 


The London quotation on Pavific coast hops 
is 8@17c ® hb. 

The import movement continues compara- 
tively light. April exports-were a little heav- 
ier than last year. Total exports of domestic 
hops from the U S during the 10 nos ended 
May 31 were nearly 17 million lbs against 11 
millions same time last year. The average 
export value of the hops exported in April 
was a trifle over 15c P15, an advance of ic 
over March, but about 1c less than the mid- 
winter average, compared to 9@1lc 4 year ago 
at this time. 


The Milk Market. 


At New York, the situation remains much 
as recently. Exchange price is 1c ® qt, be- 
ing the same as last week. Average surplus 
99c # can of 40 qts. 

Receipts by rail and other sources in 40-at 
cans for the week ending June 11 were as fol- 
lows: 

Fluid Cream Con- 





milk densed 
NY,LE& West RR, 31,429 1,699 482 
N Y Central. 14,390 167 25 
N Y, Ont & West, 28,924 2,180 — 
West Shore, 15,249 694 427 
N Y, Sus and West, 12,118 172 65 
N Y & Putnam. 3,101 ~ _ 
New Haven & H, 10,482 25 _ 
Del, Lack & West, 38,376 445 _ 
Long Island, 595 ~ 
N J Central, 2.310 75 ~ 
HRT Co, 1,210 50 ~ 
Lehigh Valley, 5,962 42 — 
Other sources, 4.650 _ a 
Total receipts, 168,926 4,549 999 
Daily av this week, 24,132 649 142 
Daily av last week, 24,379 775 157 
Corres’ing week last year, 21,493 743 117 


Now for an Albany Milk Trust- After quiet- 
ly conducting their negotiations for a number 
of weeks it is now said that operators having 
in view the combination and control of the 
milk business of Albany are ready to make 
public their plans. It is proposed to form an 
Albauy consolidated milk association and it 
is nx poor that options have already been se- 
cured on most of the dairiesin Albany Co and 
those of Rensselaer which supply milk to Al- 
bany consumers. Albany milk depots are 
included with a view of absorbing them into 
the new corporation about Sept 1, when it is 
promised that the operators wiil have under 
control about 75 % of the dairies and inde- 
pendent milk routes. It is said that inter- 
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ested in the scheme are men who are closely 
associated with the consolidated milk ex- 
change of New York. ‘'Those who refuse to 
enter the new association,’’ says the Albany 
Argus, ‘‘will be driven out of business; that 
is the program of the new trust. <A milk 
dealer is asked to name a price for which he 
would sell his cows, dairy appurtenances and 
routes. If a large one with many cows he is 
probably promised a position of one to five 
years with the trust according to his impor- 
tance. There are upward of 225 milk dealers 
and milk depots in Albany. Whereas at pres- 
ent 200 wagons are being run, the trust pro- 
poses to furnish milk to all consumers witb 30 
to 40 wagons, thus reducing the expense 
greatiy. It is claimed that options have been 
procured from all but 50 or 60 dealers, and 
that if those continue to hold out against the 
ass’n the latter will reduce the price of milk 
to an unprofitablespoint, with the inevitable 
result.that they must either sell out to the 
corporation or ultimately be driven to the 
wall. Several of the leading dairymen have 
refused to have anything to do with the prop- 
osition.’’ 





Cheese at Utica and Little Falls. 


At Utica, N Y, June 13—A good stiff mar- 
ket was noted here to-day, but not until the 
last momentewus the ic added which made 
the ruling price 6c instead of 63c. This was 
occasioned by rivaliy between two buyers, 
neither of whom would be outquoted by the 
other. It had been understood that 67c would 
be the ruling price, but this httle misunder- 
standing gave an advantage to the fastorymen 
aud will probably cost the buyers their com- 
mission on a large portion of their purchases. 
Sales this week are 4000 bxs less than last 
year at this time und 3200 bxs less than two 
years ago. The season is just as far advanced 
and grass just as luxuriant, but there are less 
cows this year and more milk is being con- 
verted into butter. A move was made by the 
board to-day toward adopting cheese as an 
army and navy ration. A set of resolutions 
was drawn up and congressmen are to be 

etioned to take action in the matter. At 
Vatertown a similar action has been taken, 
and it is hoped that dairy boards everywhere 
will do likewise and exert what influence 
they can. Transactions are as follows: Large 
colored, 766 bxs at{64c, 1760 at 6}c, 2272 at 6{c, 
508 at 7c; large white, 1032 at 64c, small 
white 291 at 64c; small colored, 501 at 64c; 
consigned 400. Total. 4530 bxs against 11,525 
one year ago and 10,700 two years ago. Sales 
of creamery butter are 42 pkgs at 16c,60 at 17c, 
63 cases prints at 18}c. 


At Little Falls, sales of cheese were 802 bxs 
of small at 6}c, 4734 small and Jarge at 6}c 
and 224 large colored at 63c. Total, 5760 bxs. 
Also 39 pkgs dairy butter at 15@16c. 


At Ogdensburg, the cfferings were 1559 bxs 
of cheese at 6fc. No sales on board. 
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A PACIFIC COAST 
BUTTERMAKER 


ENUMCLAW, WASH., scored highest at the 


FRED J. CHEAL, last Washington State Dairy Convention; score, 


96 I-4. 


entered from the Pacific Coast, scoring 94. 


He also scored highest at Topeka, Kan., of all the butter 


Mr. Cheal runs his own 


creamery, buys the very best supplies only, and makes gilt-edge butter 
the year round. Mr. Cheal wsites: I always use WELLS, RICHARD- 
SON & CO.’S IMPROVED BUTTER COLOR, because I have 
found by experience that it is the best color made. 


‘The Kind That Has No Mud.” 


We shall be pleased to send a package of our Improved Butter Color, free of all charge, to 
anyone who has not used it. In writing, state number of pounds of butter made daily. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, Vermont. 
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BUGGIES, HARNESS, SEWING MACHINES at whole- 


po money in advence, 40 per cent 


sale prices: No agents, no middleme 
saved. Benes subject to examination. 
company. e 

other things. Send for free catalog 


P. B.—We are the only Plow Factory in the United States selling implements direct to the consumer. 
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e discount prices of any other 


sell Plows, Cultivators, Harrows, Binding Twine, I Aya 
. HAPGOOD PLOW CO., Box DD, Alton, Ul, (5 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 

PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 
No2 grades| Wheat Corn | Oats 
SURE 2. ccccel — -_ oer 
July .... soe 75% 32 23% 
Sept........ -70 325% 21% 





PUBLIC STOCKS OF GRAIN IN THE US ANDCANADA 





This week | Last week | One yr ago 





Wheat, bu, 19,682,000 22,587 ,000 22,686,000 
Corn .....-- 21,445,000 21.159,000 16,621,000 
GMts ... 2000 : 7,113,000 7,869,000 9,756,000 








At Chicago, an uneven wheat market has 
been the rule, prices showing more or iess 
weakness as outlined in our review on edito- 
rial page. The gov’t report issued late last 
week closely tallied with that of American 
Agriculturist published a week earlier, and 
placed the total wheat area at 43,000,000 acres ; 
condition of winter 90.8 and spring 100.9. 
Last week’s exports of wheat and flour were 
4,731,000 bu according to Bradst.eet’s, against 
5,248,000 bu previous week and only 1,890,000 
bu a year earlier. 

After a period of considerable heaviness, 
partly exemplified in free speculative selling, 
corn late last week showed a disposition to 
rally slightly from the low point around 324@ 
33c P bu for July and 33@34c for Sept. Re- 
ceipts from the country 4 and while 
weather conditions were not altogether propi- 
tious for the new crop, some of the state re- 
ports indicating considerable disappointment, 
the demand has been rather lusterless. Ope- 
rators apparently refused to believe thus early 
in the season any really unfavorable stories 
about the acreage, anticipating rapid growth 
and development with better weather. 

Oats have shown a little tendency to recov- 
er, yet prices are low compared with early 
spring. After selling down to 23c P bu last 
week, July advanced to better than 24c under 
improved support, due in part to rumors that 
crop conditions are not the best in some of 
the important states, such as Kan and Neb. 
September declined toa fraction under 20c, 
subsequently scoring a moderate recovery. 
The cash market is not especially active on 
either home or foreign account; choice grades 
by sample, ineluding white and mixed oats, 
254@264c P bu, No 2 mixed in store quotable 
around 25c. 

Rye prices appear very low compared with 
wheat, the contract grade selling for less than 
half the figures paid for the cereal last named. 
The speculative interest gives little attention 
to the market, and while receipts are small so 
with the shipping and export demand,and tho 
outward movement is moderate at 45@47c for 
No2 cash with No 3 43@44c. Septem ber has sold 
sparingly at 42@44c. 

The advent of summer weather is checking 
the demand for malting bariey, and this gives 
remaining buyers au advantage, the market 
ruiing dull and easy in tone. Malting grades 
32@35e P bu for common to fair, choice 38@ 
40c and better, and feed barley 32@34c. 

Grass descriptions of field seeds receive in- 
different support, although there is some in- 
terest in timothy. New crop Sept delivery is 
quotable around $2 80 P ctl, Oct 2 75; sparing 
sales of old seed are made at 1 75@275 P ctl, 
according to condition. Clover seed con- 
tinues quiet, cash offerings small, futures 
neglected, contract prime nominally 525 ? 
ctl, fair to good country lots in pruportion. 

‘At New York, wheat unsettled and market 
controlled largely by infinences outlined in 
another column. Cash sales on the .basis of 
about $1 08@1 10 ¥ bu for No 2 red in store. 
Corn easy with No 2in store 374@38 ®P bn, 
carlots in shipping order usual premium. No 
2 mixed oats 30$@3l1c, choice to fancy white 
and clipped 33@37c, state rye 47@48c # bu. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS, 


The Butter Market. 

Authorities east and west agree that the 
natural conditions for dairying have never 
been better. Unusual rainfall has made 
splendid pastures and the facilities for butter 
making have steadily increased, Although the 
make so far this year has been possibly less 
than last, from now on it will probably be 
equal and perhaps a little in advance. All 
the different makes have met with fair recep- 
tion and although prices are not high the 
market is reasonably steady with demand 
sufficient to absorb most of the offerings. In 
the eastern cities receipts of dairy butter have 
become quite light. Considerable quantities 
of butcer are going into cold storage. 

New York State—At Albany, dull. Good to 
choice creamery 16@17c ¥ tb, prints 17@18c, 
dairy 15@i6ce.—At Syracuse good to choice 
creamery 17@17he, dairy 15$@16he. 

At New York, substantially steady. Cream- 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


ery western extras 164c P tb, firsts 16c, sec- 
onds 15@15}e, thirds 133@144c, N Y creamery 
extras 16@16}c, firsts 15$c, seconds 13@15c, N 
¥ dairy fey 15he, firsts 14@15c, Welsh tubs 
firsts 14@14}c, fey 15c, seconds 12@134c, west- 
ern imt cmy extras l4e, tirsts 124@13c, seconds 
11}@113c. 

At Philadelphia, Elgin and other western 
emy 15@164c, imt cmy 17@19c, ladles 134@15c. 

At Cincinnati, fey Elgin emy 17}c, Ohio cmy 
common 14@15c, ch dairy 10c.—At Columbus, 
quiet. Good to choice creamery léc ¥ bb, 
prints 17c, dairy 10e. 

At Boston, no change to note. Vt and N H 
creameries extras 17@174c ¥ ib, northern N Y 
17@17kc, large tubs 17@174ve, western spruce 
tubs 17c, large ash tubs 164c, creamery, north- 
ern firsts 15@16c, eastern 15@16c, western 
firsts 15@16c, seconds l4c, Vt dairy extra 15@ 
154c, N Y dairy extra lic, western dairy 13@ 
l4c, western imt cmy 13c, firsts 124c, seconds 
12c, ladle extra 13c, firsts 124¢, seconds 12c, 
extra northern cmy in wvoxes 18c, do in 
trunks 18c. 

The Cheese Market. 

The quality of all goods is generally 
satisfactory, but the demand is not  par- 
ticularly active. During the cool weather stocks 
are kept closely sold up but as warm weath- 
er comes on, more and more must be put in 
coolers. The export trade still continues dis- 
appointing but on the whole the domestic mar- 
ket is fairly satisfactory. The eastern trade 
has been helped to some extent by the knowl- 
edge that Mohawk —< products are at last 
full grass. Buying has been fairly active on 
the basis of 64c P & for large colored at 
Utica. Cheese —— are not so heavy as 
to cause much trouble and demand can be 
fairly well depended upon to absurb current 
offerings. 

At New York, market in fairly good con- 
dition. N Y large colored fey 63c P bh, 
choice 64@63c, dead white fcy 6c, yellow 
white ch 68@6hc, good to prime 64@6jc, N Y 
small colored fey 7c, white 623@7c, skims 3@ 
5c. 

At Philadelphia, full cream old 8@94c P bb, 
choice 7@8c. 

At Boston, fair activity. N Y small extra 
7@7hke P th, large extra7c, firsts 6@6}c, sec- 
onds 5@5}c, Vt small extra 7@7hc, large ex- 
tra Tc, firsts 6@64c, seconds 5@5ic, western 
twins extra T@7ic, Ohio tlat 6@7c. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC, 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS COM- 
PARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 




















Cattle | Hogs Sheep 

1898] 1897} 1898] 1897] 1898] 1897 
Chicago, P 100 lbs ..|$5.25|$5.30| $4.20| $3.65| $5.00] $4.50 
New York...........| 5.35) 5.15) 4.40) 4.15) 4.50) 4.75 
BURG wos cccccce sees 5.25] 5.25) 4.30) 3.85) 4.75) 4.50 
Kansas City ......... 5.00} 5.00} 4.10) 3.40) 4.60) 4.25 
PISteDaTE ..... cece cece 5.10] 5.15) 4.30) 3.75) 4.50) 4.40 





At Chicago, the castle supply continues to 
consist largely of westerns with relatively 
few prime to extra native beeves. A moder- 
ate demand exists, and buyers for butcher 
purposes claim prices are relatively high com- 
pared with prices received for beef, and mar- 
ket lacks speciai energy. The general run of 
good to extra native steers command prices 
around $4 65@5, with something fancy quota- 
bly a slight premium and fair butcher weights 
4 25@4 50. 


Fey export steers, $5 00@5 25 Poor to fey bulls, $2 75@4 15 

200d to ch, 1150 to 1450 Canners, 2 23403 00 

lbs, 44@1i% Feeders, 3 75@04 85 

com to fair, 1150 to 1400 Stockers. 400 to 850 Ibs, 3 25@4 60 

6, 400@425 Calves, 300 lbs up. 2 75@4 25 

Ch te fey cows and Calves, veal, 4 D@7 00 
Milch cows, eaeh, 245 


heifers, 425@4 75 
Fair to good cows, 2 S5@4 WW 

Hog receipts at Chicago and other western 
points bave been running fairly liberal, but 
not in excess of one and two years ago. Mar- 
ket is devoid of particularly new features, 
packers displaying moderate interest, while 
the demand on shipping account is not ur- 
gent. Sales largely at a range of $3 90@4 15 
selected lots a slight eee. poor light and 
rough droves 3 50@3 85. 

Some exceptionally good sales have been 
made in the sheep pens with prices among 
the highest in several months. A _ large pro- 
portion of the fed westerns and Col lambs 
bave been marketed, and with the movements 
from the far southwest only moderate the 
present and prospective supply are both of 
such a character as to cause considerable en- 
ergy on the part of buyers. Choice sheep of 
medium quality have sold at ic ® th, with 
sales of medium good westerns largely at $450 
@4 85, rough lots and mixed droves 3 35@3 75. 
Shorn lambs when desirable 5 35@5 80, choice 
to fancy springs 6@6 60. 

At Pittsburg, cattle steady on the basis of 





$4 85@5 10 for good to extra steers; Monday’s 
supply 40 cars. Hogs slow and only steady. 
Heavy $4 10@4 15, or 10@15c under last week; 
medium 405@4 10,yorkers 3 85@4 05. Sheep 10c 
lower Monday, when 25 double decks came 
forward. Top quotations 4 25@4 40, yearlings 
4 90@5 and spring lambs 5 50@6. Veal calves 
5@6 50. 

At Buffalo, cattle 10@15c higher Monday of 
this week, when 115 cars arrived, Butcher 
steers $4 60@4 90, top grades of shipping 
beeves 5 15@5 35. Cows and keifers 3 0@ 
4 25. stock cattle 4@4 80. Hogs 85 cars, mar- 
ket slow and 5c lower. Yorkers 4@4 10, med 
and heavy 4 10@4 17}, pigs 3 90@4. Sheep 
slow with choice 4 50@4 75, lambs 5@5 65. 

At New York, cattle quiet and fairly steady 
in tone with common to prime natives quota- 
ble at $4 50@5 25 P 100 lbs. A few light 
stockers have sold at 375, oxen, stags, dry 
cows and mixed butcher stuff generally 3 50@ 
460. Veal calves weak at 4 50@6 25. Hog 
market fairly steady at 4@4 35 for good to 
choice. Sheep poorly supported, although de- 
mand fair. Poor to prime 3 25@5, fair to 
prime yearlings 5@5 60, spring lambs 5 50@7. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERIOR 
MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 


NEW YORK—At Albany, beans $1 35@1 45 
P bu, cabbages 2 50@3 P 100, potatoes 2 25@ 
250 ? bbl. Dressed turkeys 114@124c P ib, 
chickens 18@20c, ducks 10@l1lc, geese 9@10c, 
live turkeys 10@1ic, chickens 16@18c, fowls 8} 
@9ke, strictly fresk-eggs 12@13c P dz. Clover 
hay 5@7, timothy 7@9, loose 7@9,middlings 16 
@18, cottonseed meal 22@23, bran 15@16, corn 
38@40c # bu, oats 32@35c. 

At Syracuse, potatoes 85@90c, strictly fresh 
eggs 12@124c ¥ dz, live chickens 8@10c # hb, 
turkeys 10@12c, ducks 8@9c, dressed chickens 
12@14c, turkeys 14@16c, ducks 10@14c, corn 40 
@45c #? bu, oats 32@35c, cottonseed meal 23 P 
= middlings 17, loose hay 8@11, timothy 8 





OHIO—At Cincinnati, corn 35c P bu, oats 
29c, rye 45c, choice timothy hay $9 50@975 ¥ 
ton, clover 5@5 50, oa straw 3 75@4, wheat 
3 50@4, rye 5@5 50, bran 11@11 50, middlings 
12@12 50. Strawberries 1 25@150 P bu cra, 
gooseberries 1 5l, cherries 1 50@2, potatoes 60 
@80c ? bu, onions 3@3 25 P bol, string beans 
1 25@1 35, prime ,rendered tallow 4c ® tb, wet 
salted hides 9}c. 

At Columbus, strawberries 4@5c ¥ qt, beans 
$1 18@1 24 P bu, onions 1@1 10, cabbages 15@ 
20 # ton, potatoes 60@62c P bu, corn 40@45c 
P bu, oats 28@32c, bran 14 P ton, screenings 
12, middlings 15, shorts 13, loose hay 7 50@ 
8 50, timothy 7 50@8, cluver 6@7, oat straw 4 
@5, rye 5@5 50. Strictly fresh eggs 94c P dz, 
live chickens 5@6c P tb, roosters 15@20c each, 
dressed chickens 7c P tb, turkeys 8c, live tur- 
keys 6c. 

GENERAL MARKETS. 
THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Onless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, warehouse, 
car or dock. From these, country consignees 
must pay freight and commission charges. When 
sold in a small way to retailers or consumers an 
advance is usually secured. 

Beans. 

At New York, dull. Marrow ch $1 65@1 70 
? bu, fair 135@1 60, medium ch 1 35@1 37. 
fair 1 15@1 30, pea ch 1 32@1 25, red kidney ch 
2@2 10, Cal limas 2@2 05. 

Eggs. 

At New York, no particular activity. N Y 
and Pa fcy 12@124c ® dz, western selected 
114c, Mich, N Ohio and N Ind 1137@12c, other 
western 1ljc, southerly sections 114c. 

At Boston, fairtiemand. Nearby and Cape 
fcy 13@l4c P dz, eastern ch fresh 114@12c, 
fair llc, Vt and N H ch fresh 114@12c, west- 
ern ch fresh 11@11le. 
~ Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, strawberries, Jersey 6@8c ®? 
qt, Del 5@7c, Baltimore 4@7c, Md 3@f6c, 
blackberries 8@10c, blueberries 10@12c, pine- 
apples 12@14c each. : 

Ground Feeds. 
"™"At New York, steady. Coarse corn meal 70 
@72c ¥ 100 lhs, brewers’ meal and grits $1, 
chops 80c, western bran $13 75@15 P ton, mid- 
dlings 15 50@16, linseed oilmeal 25@26, cotton 
seed meal 18, rye feed 14 50. 

Hay and Straw. 

With the liberal surplus of old hay carried 
over selling at low prices, there is little en- 
couragement for importers. During April 
only 143 tons came across the border from 
Canada compared with 6897 tous one year ago. 














Total imports of hay past 10 mos 3287 tons 
against 108,000 tons in ’97. 

At New York, moderate demand. Prime 
hay 75@774c # 100 lbs, No 1 70@72c, No 2 60@ 
65¢c, No 3 40@50c, mixed clover 45@55c, clover 
30@40c, salt hay 40@45c, long rye straw 30@ 
40c, oat 25@30c. 

Hides. 

At New York, usual trade. 
11@11}c P fb, do cow 10@11c, do bull 
calf skins Nol 17@18c. 

Potatoes. 

A good many potatoes have been coming 
across the border the past winter and spring, 
imports being chiefly from the lower mari- 
time provinces. Total imports for 10 mos 
860,000 bu against only 180,000 bu in ’97. The 
high prices the past season have permitted 
this business. Exports of potatoes for 10 mos 
568,000 bu, compared with 800,000 bu one year 
ago. 

At New York, demand fairly active. Old, 
prime $1 50@1 75 P 180 lbs. New fey 3@3 25 P 
bbi, prime 2 50@2 75. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, prime asparagus $1@1 50 ? 
dz bchs, southern beets 1@4 ® 100 bchs, Va 
cabbages 50c # bbl-cra, cucumbers 50c@1 75 
# cra, celery 1@3 P case, lettuce 75c@1 P 
bbl, onions 3@4 P bbl, peas 1 25 # bag, string 
beans 1 50@2 25 P 4 bbl. 

Poultry. 

At New York, dressed poultry rather dull 
and live in moderate demand. Fresh killed 
turkeys 7@9c ¥ tb, broilers 20@25c, N Y and 
Pa fowls 9c, roosters 5@6c, squabs ch $2 25 P 
dz, small 1 25@1 50. Frozen turkeys 12}@13c, 
chickens 13@14c, capons fey 18@20c. Live 
spring chickens 14@18c, fowls 8@8}c, turkeys 
8c. 

At Boston, dressed poultry in poor demand. 
Northern and eastern chickens ch 20@23c ? 
ib, fowls extra 12@13c, western iced turkeys 
9@10c, fowls 83e. Frozen turkeys 13c, chick- 
ens lic, fowls 8@10c. Live fowis 9c. 

Wool. 

Rather a quiet market. Ohio and Pa XX 
and above 29@30c #P tb, fine unwashed 19@ 
20c, Ohio delaine 29@30c, Mich X and above 
22@23c, fine unwashed 16@17c, Mich delaine 
27@28ce. 


Country steers 
9I@Ie, 





Western and Southern Fruit Prospects have 


rarely been better than at this date. The 
spring was late and cold, with nxmerous 
frosts, but bud and bloom were so _ held 


back that frosts worked but little damage 
and that very local in geographical area. 
The apple prospect varies generally ac- 
cording to the yield of last year, according to 


special and exhaustive reports to Amer- 
ican Agriculturist, best in districts having 
a small crop last year. In Tennessee 


the prospect is not good as a whole, though 
in a few instances there is a full set 
of fruit. Kentucky has a fine prospect in a few 
counties, but in the greater part of the state 
the bloom was light and set not good. The 
Obio situation is mixed, prospect of an extra 
large crop in some northern and central coun- 
ties, light crop and almost failure in others, 
especially in southern and western section 
of the state. In Michigan the situation is 
just the reverse of last year, a prospect for a 
very heavy yield in every section of the state. 
A few counties in Indiana show but smail 
pronise of a crop, while in the greater part 
of the state there is every 
large yiela. The Illinois crop last year was 
a good one; this year the orchards in many 
counties are resting, but there are other dis- 
tricts which promise a surplus large enough 
to insure a full average crop for the state. 
Missouri counties generally promise well, 
much better than last year, and the same is 
true in Kansas. The apple outlook in the 
older middle and eastern states is generally 
good. Peach orchards suffered much less than 
the usual injury, and the prospect now 
points to a crop larger than any for several 
years. The Michigan outlook is especially 
flattering. Early peaches from the south are 
already on the market, and new harvest ap- 
ples have been shipped from Tennessee. 





Nota Breeding Horse was imported. from 


Europe in April and only 30 in 10 mos. Dur- 
ing tae period last named 638 horses were im- 
ported from Canada duty free,under the claim 
that they were breeding animals. Imports of 
horses of all classes were 2646 head; exports 
meanwhile 41,748 head, with a value of 
$5,023,000. In addition we exported 7370 
mules, worth $622,000. 





Highest in 30 Years—The types suid in last 
week’s paper that May wheat tonched the 
highest figure in nearly 10 years. The editor 
tried to say 30 years. 


indication of a, 


JROPS AND MARKETS 


MONEY CROPS. 


The Asparagus Industry Threatened. 





Danger to the asparagus industry by rust is 
feared by growers more this year than ever. 
Experience at Concord, Mass, and other cen- 
ters of commercial asparagus culture in New 
England, shows that where the rust was 8@- 
rious last summer, che crop this spring is ine 
ferior in size and quality. Similar reports 
reach us from Long Island and New Jersey. 
To be sure, the cold weather has had much 
to do with curtailing the growth of the grass, 
but fields which were badly rusted last year 
have given much lighter cuttings this spring 
than other fields that were not attacked by 
fungi. Indeed, some growers fear that if the 
rust strikes in seriously this season, it may 
almost ruin many valuable beds. 

It is recognized that rust and leopard spot 
are the most serious dangers that have ever 
threatened the asparagus grower. This spring 
is furnishing experience which shows that 
the recommendation to cut off and burn the 
rusted tops during summer may be a ‘‘reme- 
dy’’ worse than the disease. At Concord, 
fields that were thus cut off and burned last 
August have made very little growth this 
spring and were hardly worth cutting. To 
thus mow down the tops while green and full 
of sap seems to cause a bleeding of the stalks 
and weakening of the roots that is almost fa- 
tal. On the other hand, asparagus beds that 
were badly rusted last fall, but were allowed to 
stand, sent out new shoots which made quite 
a growth before frost. Such beds seem to 
have partially preserved their vigor, although 
even when well manured they shuwed a much 
lighter yield than beds that were not rusted. 
We wish every asparagus grower would re- 
port his experience with this pest, especially 
any treatment that seems to have reduced its 
ravages. We have all got tocombine against 
this new and grave danger or the asparagus 
business may be wiped out. Several of the 
experiment stations are going deeply into the 
problem and we hope and believe that some 
practicable remedy may be discovered. The 
matter is highly important, asthe pest may 
destroy plantations that having been yielding 
$200 to $300 worth of asparagus per acre. The 
asparagus trade in comparatively few eastern 
cities aggregates about $1,000,000 a year, and 
the commercial crop of the whole country 
must represent two or three times that sum. 





Curl Leaf of Peaches. 
N. S. PLATT, CONNECTICUT. 





This trouble has been quite prevalent the 
present spring, leading some to think that 
their trees might be affected by yellows so 
badly have they looked. With the advent of 
bright and warm weather the curl ceases to 
spread and good leaves come out. The curled 
leaves are useless to the tree and soon drop 
off, and often the fruit drops with them. Cool 
weather and want of sunshine are responsible 
for curl, which is really a fungous disease 
and somewhat under control, or itis thought 
to be. 

We have so little of itn the Atlantic states 
that it has not been considered worth while 
to treat it. The treatnient that has been used 
in Michigan and recommended generally is 
bordeaux, two applications, one just before 
buds begin to swell, the other when buds are 
opening. Starting with a full bloom and an 
abandant set of peaches, the lack of sunshine 
and the long-continued wet have caused the 
little peaches to drop from rot and shriveling 
until what appears to be only a scant or per- 
haps fair supply is left on the trees. Japan 
plums, pears and apples seem to be in about 
the same condition. 


ee 

Duty on Blueberries and Raspberries—The 
U S board of general appraisers has - Practi- 
cally decided that blueberries and raspberries 
are dutiable at lc P gt under tariff act of 1897. 
The question of duty on these berries has at- 
tracted attention in the fruit trade, and the 
decision of the board ends the long dispute. 
‘he berries were formerly exempt from duty 
under the tariffs of 1890 and 1894, and the im- 
porters held that the clause under the pres- 
ent tariff should not be changed. 





Preventing Rot in Potatoes.—I lose very few 


potatoes by rotting because I dig as soon as 
the vines are dry or nearly dry—when all 
growth is over. They are then thoroughly 
dried, and stored temporarily in barns, until 
they are removed, picked over and have an- 
other hourin the sun. Then they are stored 
in the cellar. If stored damp, a thoroughly 
sound lot of potatoes is liable to develop fun- 
gous disease. The spores are almost always 
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present, waiting for conditions to set them 
into growth. The sun is the best fungicide 
—a short dose of it. To make sure of sound 
putatoes we must also stop planting the seeds 
of disease. Absolutely elas potatoes with- 
out scab are the only ones fit for planting. 
I think we can eradicate disease if we will.— 
[E. P. Powell, New York. 
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Does better and more 


“Never fails to 
give satisfac- work, draws easier, costs 
tion.” less for repairs, is better 
nade, lasts longer, does 
not run on the spread 
grass, is the only Tedder 
proving satisfactory after 
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BELCHER & TAYLOR AGR’L TOOL CO, 
BOX 120, CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
Cider & Wine Press Machinery 
POWER and HAND PRESSES 
Capacity,10 to 120 bbis.in ten hours 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
Empire State Pulley and Press Co. 
(Su 8 to Schenck & Sheridan) 
FULTON, Oswego Co., N, Y. 
War Atlas! 
OF MAPS FOR ONLY 25c. 
NEW COLORED MAPS, 
War encircles the globe, re | into prom- 
inence little known countries and almost un- 
heard of islands and ports. Maps are indis- 
pensable—clear, modern, accurate, up-to-date 
maps. 
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Rand & McNally War Atlas 


meets an immediate want. It contains fine 

colored and indexed maps, on a large scale, of 

the countries and islands of interest in the war 

with Spain, viz: 
1. A colored plate of sixty national flags. 

A double-page map of the world. 

North America and the United States. 

Europe in detail. 

ote and the neighboring islands. 

The West Indies at large. 

Cuba, with detailed plans of Havana, 
showing forts and public ranges ge 

The Philippine Islands, Chinaand Jap- 
an; said to be the best ever offered to 
the public. 

9. The United States. 


Each map is 14 by 21 inches in size except 
the United States, which is 11 by 14. All are 
up-to-date and printed in the best style on good 
book paper and indexed on the margin. Bound 
in strong papercover; size when closed, 12 by 
14 inches. o better maps than these are made 
in America, and separately would cost $3.00. 


25 Cents a Copy, Postage Paid. 


Address orders to either of our offices below; 
but to avoid delay, send to the one nearest you. 
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2 NAMES 


NEW YORK, 52 Lafayette Place. 
CHICAGO, Marquette Building. 
SPRINGFIELD, lMASS., Homestead Building. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. 
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TOLD IN SHORT PARAGRAPAS. 


Marines Landed.—The stars and stripes float 
above the ruins of the Caimanera block house on 
Guantanamo harbor and under them are camp- 
edi 600 marines, the first body of U S troops to 
occupy Cuban soil. Early last week the place 
was fon barded, the Marblekead holding it 
for troops which arrived in the shape of 600 
Breoklyn marines last Friday afternoon. With 
them arrived several ships, inciuding the Ore- 
gon, and under the protection of their guns 
preparations to effect a landing were imme- 
diately begun. ‘The war ships were not need- 
ed, however, for there was no opposition and 
Old Glory was floated from a Spanish fiag- 
staff without the firing of ashot. The block- 
house and huts of the little fishing village 
that constituted Caimanera were burned. The 
place was seized with the intention of estab- 
lishing a naval base and coaling station tor 
the American fleet. The French cable station 
is located there. Early Saturday morning an 
attack by Spanish guerrillas was repulsed, 
the Americans having four killed and one 
wounded. Additional men have been landed. 


Manile sas Fallen.—Ambassador Hay has 
cabled trom London that advices received 
from Hong Kong state that Manila has sur- 
rendered, but gives no details, and at the 
resent writing it is not known whether the 
insurgents or Americans are in possession. 


Wisconsin’s Fifty Years.—The fiftieth anni- 
versary of Wisconsin’s admission into the Un- 
-jion as a state was celebrated generally 
throughout the state last week. Three days, 
June 7-9, were set apart as legal holidays. 
Vhe principal celebration was at Madison and 
the city presented a gay appearance ail the 
week. housands of guests were present, 
anong them some half a dozen governors, in- 
clu.\ing Gov Bushnell of Ohio. Parades and 
Speeches were the chief features. Not to be 
outdo.e, Milwaukee will devote June 27 to 
July 2.0 acarnival which will include pa- 
geants i:‘ustrative of the state history, besides 
other entertainments. Wisconsin was the last 
state admitted east of the Mississippi. 


A New Element Discovered.—A discovery of 
a new element of great interest in the scien- 
tific world has been made by Prof William 
Ramsay of London. Itis a gas existing in 
the atmosphere in the proportion of one to 
20,000. Its chief lines in the spectrum are 
green and yellow and it is obtained by evap- 
orating large quantities of liquid air. Prof 
Ramsay has named it crypton. 


Oregon for Gold.—Oregon’s election last 
week resulted in a sweeping victory for the 
republicans and the gold standard. y 
Geer, republican, was elected governor by a 
plurality that, when all returns are in, may 
reach 10,000. The election of a republican 
senator to congress is assured. The platform 
was distinctly a gvid one. Many country 
precincts which went for Bryan in 1896 give 
heavy republican majorities this year. 





The Popular Loan.—The subscriptions for 
$200.000,000 ot the 3 per cent bonds just au- 
thorized by congress will be opened as soon as 
the bill is signed by the president and will 
close at 3 pm, July 14. A _ peculiar provision 
of the law is that the smallest subscriptions 
shall be the first allotted, and the allotments 
made inversely in accordance with the size 
of the subscriptions. This is to make the 
loan in every sense a popular one and to ena- 
ble persons of small means to invest. Sub- 
scription blanks and circulars of information 
will be put in the hands of every money order 
postmaster and in every banking office and 
express Office at the earliest possible moment. 

Porto Rico Next?—The plan to abandon the 
Porto Rico campaign until after the fall of 
Santiago has apparently been abandoned and 
preparations to seize the island at once are 
being rnshed. Gen Coppinger has been in- 
structed to hold his corps in readiness to sail. 
he complete change of pian is supposed to 
be the result of the report made Lieut Whit- 
ney who has been doing scout duty in Porto 
Rico and of the fear on the part of the gov- 
ernment that after the fall of Santiago Spain 
will -— negotiations for peace before the 
United States has seized any territory to hold 
as security for indemnification for war ex- 
penses. Lieut Whitney’s report is tothe effect 
that the seizure will be easier than anticipat- 
ed, there not being more than a third of the 
troops supposed to be on the island. Gen 
Lee will be second in command of the expe- 
dition and the present plan is to make him 
military governor when the island has been 
conquered. As nearly ail available trans- 


OUR 


—_ are now engaged in the Santiago expe- 
dition, the date for the start of the Porto Rico 
expedition cannot be determined tor some 
days yet. 





Against Santiago.—The expedition under 
Gen Shafter to be landed near Santiago to co- 
—— with the navy in taking that city sail- 
ed from Key West Sunday night under the 
protection of a powerful convoy. It includes 
the 7ist N Y, the 2d Mass and ‘‘Teddy’’ 
Roosevelt’s rough riders among the volun- 
teers. There are 20,000 men in the army. 





Items in the New Revenue Bill.—A feature 
of the war revenue bill, which has passed 
both houses and at this writing is expected to 
become a law in a few days, will be the great 
nuicber of stamps putin use. The law will 
probably go into effect July 1, and after that 
date the general public will be assisting Uncle 
Sam with war taxes. Under the new law the 
tax on beer will be $2 per bbl; on tobacco 
12c extra per lb, cigarettes $1 per 1000. Tax 
stamps will have to be affixed to all bank 
checks, insurance policies, steamship tickets, 
papers of ships entering from or clearing to a 
foreign port, telegraph messages, all papers 
relating to real estate transactions, stocks and 
bonds sold and many other things. On im- 
ported tea there is a tax of 10c per lb. One 
ot the most important features is the inheri- 
tance tax, which is expected to yield the gov- 
ernment a handsome income. 





Suffrage of Volunteers.—The house has had 
under discussion a bill providing for the par- 
ticipation of volunteer soldiers in congres- 
sional elections during the existence of the 
present war. There are some fine questions of 
constitutional construction invoived that 
make the measure one of interest.——The 
senate has passed a bill for the protection of 
the people of Indian Territory.——The house 
urgent deficiency bill has been passed by the 
senate with amendments increasing the ap- 
propriations from $17,720,000 to 27,820,000. 





The Annexation Fight has been waged bitter- 
ly for some time and the opponents of annex- 
ation have succeeded in keeping the _ resoiu- 
tions out of the house. However, it is inti- 
mated that the president feels so strongly on 
the matter that he is prepared to send a spe- 
cial message if necessary to congress calling 
attention to the need of the islands as a basis 
for military and naval operations, and it is 
probable that an earnest effort will be made 
to pass the resolutions through the senate be- 
fore adjournment. 





Notes of the Day.—The appearance of sever- 
al strange craft supposed to be Spanish, in 
Cuban waters has given the government some 
uneasiness.——The Oregon sunk a craft, sup- 
posed to be the Spanish torpedo boat destroy- 
er Terror trying to steal into Santiago harbor 
in the night.——Lieut Carranza and Senor 
du Bose, former attaches of the Spanish lega- 
tion here, and who have been making Mon- 
treal the headquarters for a Spanish spy sys- 
tem, have been arrested on a suit for damages 
by Detective Kellert whom they wrongfully 
accused uf stealing the notoriuous Carranza 
letter in which a practical acknowledgment 
of Carranza’s present business on this side of 
the ocean is made.——There is a movement 
afoot in Alabama to pay off the mortgage on 
the home of Hobson, the hero uf Santiago. 
It was to have been foreclosed June 15.—— 
Irving M. Scott of San Francisco, builder of 
the battleship Oregon, is on his way to St Pe- 
tersburg to try for a contract to build several 
war vessels for the Russian government. He 
proposes to submit plans for a warship with 
a new revolving turret whicb will be impervi- 
ous to shot and shell.——The first courtmar- 
tial of volunteers since 1866 occurred in New 
Jersey last week,when two members of the 3d 
N J volunteers were tried fur sleeping while 
on guard.--—The second call volunteers are 
being used to fill up existing regiments.—— 
The cable from Santiago to Hayti has not 
been working and is supposed to have been 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 





It Will Be to our subscribers’ advantage to 
read the adv of the Globe Medical Electric 
Co, in this issue. 


Every Man, Woman and Child is vitally in- 
terested in war news, but very few are sutfi- 
ciently posted in geography to intelligently 
follow be dispatches. A boon to the reader is 
our War Atlas, with colored maps showing 
every int mentioned. It’s three dollars 
worth for a quarter, for which sum it is sent 
postpaid by the Orange Judd company to any 
of its subscribers. See advertisement in an- 
other column. 


STORY OF THE NEWS 





cut.——Lieut Whitney, who has been scouting 
in Porto Rico, has returned in safety with 
valuable information for the government, —— 
As Hobson, the Santiago hero, is to be pro- 
moted, a movement is on foot in Alabama to 
secure the new battleship Alabama for him. 
——Senator Kenney of Delaware has been 
charged with conspiring with, aiding and 
abetting William N. Boggs, the defaulting 
cashier of the Dover First national bank. 





Reasons for the Township System. 





These have been well summarized by the 
Massachusetts board of education, and in- 
dorsed by the report of the national educa- 
tional association on rural schools, as follows: 

1. The township system,in place of the dis- 
trict schools, permits a better grading of the 
schools and classification of pupils. Consoli- 
dation allows pupils to be placed where they 
can work to the best advantage; the various 
subjects of study to be wisely selected and 
correlated, and more time to be given to rec- 
itation. 

2. It affords an opportunity for thorough 
work in special branches, such as drawing, 
music and nature study. It also allows an 
enrichment in other lines. 

3. It opens the doors to more weeks of 
schooling and to schools of a higher grade. 
The people in villages almost invariably 
lengthen the school year and support a high 
school for advanced pupils. 

4. It insures the employment and retention 
of better teachers. Teachers in small, un- 
graded schools are usually of ,limited educa- 
tion, training or experience, or are past the 
age of vompetition. The salaries paid in cit- 
ies and villages allow a wide range in the se- 
lection of teachers. 

5. It makes the work of the specialist and 
supervisor far more effective. Their plans and 
efforts can all be concentrated into something 
tangible. 

6. It adds the stimulating influences of 
large classes, with the resulting enthusiasm 
and generous rivalry. The discipline and 
training obtained are invaluable. 

7. It affords the broader companionship 
and culture that come from association. 

8. It results in a better attendance of pu- 
pils, as proved by experience in towns where 
the plan has been thoroughly tried. 

9. It leads to better school buildings, bet- 
ter equipment, a larger supply of books, 
charts, maps and apparatus. All these nat- 
urally follow a concentration of people, 
wealth and effort, and aid in making good 
schools. The large expenditure implied in 
these better appointments is wise economy, 
for the cost per pupil is really much less than 
the cost in small and widely separated 
schools. 

10. And, again, it quickens public interest 
in the schools. Pride in the quality of the 
work done secures a greater sympathy and 
better fellowship throughout the town. 


Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 





THIRD INSTALLMENT FOR JUNB. 
7. Drorp LEtTTrerR PuzzLE— 


8. Worp CHANGING— 

Fill the first blank with a word of three let- 
ters and the following blanks with words of 
three letters, changing only the middle letter 
of each word. 

The little fellow got a —— and came to —— 


me to go with him to the —— ——, where he 
hoped to get a much desired —— for his col- 
lection. 


9. CHARADE— ' 

My first is a constellation, my second is 4 
darling, my third isa sack and my whole is 
used by travelers. 

10. Dr1amonp-—- 

With a word of five letters reading back- 
ward and forward the same, form a diamond, 
by adding other letters to make it complete. 

11. NumericaL Enicma— 

I am a word of five letters. By kindness 
my whole is 1, 2, 5; my 3, 2, 1 is an agricul- 
tural oc rege my 3, 4,5 is the compapion 0 
my whole; my 5, 2, lis a favorable time for 
solving this problem; my 2, 1, 5 constitutes 
the right of claims; my 3, 4, 1 is part of 4 
fish; my 1, 4,5isasymptom of illness; my 
3, 2, 4, 5 is an expression of pain; my whole 
is indispensably necessary to the comfort of 
man. 








A Kitchen Apron. 





A housewife can add no more useful gar- 
ment to her summer wardrobe than the large 
kitchen apron here pictured. ‘he design is 
very simple and easily made at home. 
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No 20,222. Ladies’ Kitchen Apron. Cutin 
3 sizes, small, medium and large. 


It is fashioned wita the front, straps, bib 
and skirt of the apron made in one piece. 
On each side of the front are placed two deep 
and very convenient pockets. 

The price of each pattern is 10c, when or- 
dering of the Pattern Department at this 
office. Don’t forget to give sizes and num- 
bers in ordering. 


Talk Around the Table. 


Give the Children Something.—We want to 
say a word for our boys and girls. Whatever 
you may feel called upon to deny them, don’t 
save on their education. If the boys had some 
special training to fit them for the business of 
farming, I think they would be more willing 
to stay on the farm; for we all know that 
Mother Earth contains a great amount of 
treasure, and if an interest could be awaken- 
ed and the science of farming be presented to 
the boys in a different light from the one that 
has been handed down to them for genera- 
tions—that grinding toil unly brings success 
—things might be different. When I hear a 
man say, ‘‘I have done all I could to keep the 
boy; I bought him a buggy, a pair of horses, 
new harress, etc,’’ 1 feel he has done the 
wrong thing. Had he put the boy in the way 
to sarn the money to buy the traps, and a 
colt to raise and break, then he would have 
made an independent boy, and nota depend- 
ent one and perhaps a do-less one ever after. 
It is one thing to teach children the value of 
money. When they can earn it themselves 
they learn how to take care of it. Give the 
children something for themselves, the girls 
just as well asthe boys.—[William W. Bos- 
sert. 


Rule Applied Both Ways.—Aunt Mollie 
thinks it not right to lay all the shortcomings 
of children to the mothers, neither do I; no 
more than it is fair to see in every paper a 
long letter about how much parents have to 
endure from the misdeeds of their children. 
Now I cannot write anything very logical, 
but it seems to me that the rule might be ap- 
plied both ways—Parents, provoke not your 
children to wrath, as well as, Children, obey 
your parentsin all things. There are in- 
stances to my personal knowledge where chil- 
dren have obeyed to the sorrow and shame of 
themselves and parents, but the children had 
the disgrace and parents the sympathy, but 
let us hope there are not many of such cases. 
Now I should think the poor hired girls 
would rejoice that they are not schoolma’ams, 
the way the teachers have had to take tugs, 
straps and a great many longer words than 
those, not excluding written exercises, which 
your humble writer thinks one of the most 
neglected studies of the ‘‘ancient miseries.’’ 
Now I was more successful than Alexander 
the Small, for I did get a teacher and have 
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been very partial to them ‘ever since, even to 
raising one in my own family, and she says 
that she hopes as long as her children go to 
school they will continue to write, as the 
present method is more beneficial than the 
old method. Now my experience with hired 
girls is that a younger gir! is the most agreea- 
ble to get along with. Ifthey do not do the 
work neatiy you can just speak and as a rule 
they never get put out, while older help, if 
they do ever so sloppy a mess of dishes, at the 
least word they take offense, and you just 
have to stand right round in your own house 
with the pleasing words, ‘‘I’ve washed dishes 
before [I saw you.’’ I’m only speaking of 
those that do not use common sense, but our 
help has usually been the kind that knew 
what was expected and did just the right 
thing. I don’t think of but one person who 
ever came here and half did the work, then 
I wanted to just shut my eyes and whistie 
America. When reading the different opin- 
ions of the Tablers about Bachelor of Corda- 
ville, 1¢ makes me think of the blind men vis- 
itiug the elephant.—/[Old Man. 





WERE I A HEATHEN, 
If I were a heathen in darkened land, 
And blossoms were smiling on every hand, 
I’d bow my head and kneel on the sod 
And make the beautiful flowers my God. 
AMELIA C. Cay. 


Everybody Smiles.—We are very national. 
We fairly bristle with patriotism. Every mu- 
sical entertainment begins with the Star- 
spangled Banner and ends with Yankee Doo- 
dle, which calls forth loud applause. The or- 
gan griaoders grind out national airs and the 
famous whistlers warble them. ‘The point 
of every joke and punis war. The cinema- 
tograph produces volunteer drills, cavalry ma- 
neuvers, artillery movements and mariue 
marchings; the pictures of President McKin- 
ley, our Jand and naval leaders, and Dewey, 
who brings down the house. The theaters 
give souvenir Dewey spoons. The comic com- 
edian to the rhythm of music makes sundry 
enigmatical and flourishing marks on a can- 
vas, and presto, the thing swings round and 
shows a battleship with the name Maine 
stamped in letters of fire. The tenor sings an 
original song suggested by an affecting scene 
on tue pier, the parting ofa fair maid with 
her sailor lover who went down with the 
Maine, the boys in the peanut gallery stamp, 
the audience clap, the women sigh and the 
meu blow their noses. oe age girl in the 
parquet sobs into her red, white und blue 
cambric handkerchief and the stylish young 
man in the next seat readjusts his war badge 
and in an audible whisper says: ‘‘Are you 
in trouble, Miss? Can I be of any assistance 
to you?’’ Everybody smiles.—| Evangeline. 


Golden Rule and Hired Help.—There is quite 
a discussion among the Tablers about hired 
help, and when I read what T. H. Hartwell 
said, I could not resist the impulse to express 
my thoughts in behalf of the poor toilers. Is 
it not frequently the case that children of good 
parents,accustomed to good society and boast- 
ing of a fair education,are compelied through 
adverse circumstances to work out? Imagine 
theu what a cruel blow to a sensitive nature 
to Le browbeaten and made to think you are 
inferior to those you work for. And isn’t it 
true that a kind cheery word now and then 
will cause them to respect their employer and 
encourage them in well doing? I write from 
personal experience. It would be well to re- 
member the Golden rule and treat hired help 
accordingly.—[Lena. 


The Yankee Abroad.--Achsah Sawyer, don’t 
for one moment think that the Yankee abroad 
is exempt from the faults you describe so well 
in the May 7 issue. You are wrong in saying 
that the young men of U S A don’t find it nec- 
essary to emigrate to makea decent living, 
for we have many here who own they h&d to 
come to this country to better themselves. 
Just think, some of them have worked a 
whole day with two horses for a bushel of 
corn. Yet they are not one whit backward in 
teaching to the children around disloyalty to 
the government that has so generously aided 
them, and the country that is giving them a 
home.—| Canadian Thistle. 








Space a Small Factor.—Many of us go 
through life like poor Glengarry, looking for 
proper surroundings. The sharp corners of 
our square rooms are against concentration, 
our long rooms are depressing and our round 
ones are tuo exhilarating. In quest of the 
right room with the right angles we shift 
about and change our abode. We want more 
elbow room, more favorable conditions; these 
granted we could accomplish, O, so much. 
Then some little incident forces upon us the 
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conviction that space is but a small factor aft- 
er all. In Peter Henderson’s Jersey City 
hothouses to-day I saw mammoth plants 
growing luxuriantly in remarkably small pots. 
‘Tis a great mistake,’’ says the gardener, 
‘to give a planttoo much root room. More 
space and change of soil are given only as the 
plants become larger and better able to ab- 
serb and utilize them.*’ ’Tis comforting to 
know that the gardener never lets his plants 
become pot bound and the pinchings and ten- 
dril crampings only force the plaut upward 
to greater perfection —[ Evangeline. 





Will some of the housekeepers give their 
experience in renovating hair mattresses? 
|D. E. Pinney. 


rr 
“Doe Aunt Rebecca take any interest in 
the war?’’ 
‘*Yes; she says she hopes the guns won’t 
be near enough to disturb her sitting hens.’’ 





Anold gentleman, speaking to a young 
lady and commenting upon her freshness and 
good looks, remarked: ‘‘Ah, my dear, may 
you long retain them. Yours is a happy peri- 
od of life; you know nothing yet of the jeal- 
ousies, the heart-burnings, the contentions, 
the rivalries that beset the pathway of exist- 
ence.’ 

‘*Don’t I, though?’’ she interrupted. ‘‘I 
want you to understand that I belong to a 
church choir.’’ “ ; 





**Did he confess his love?’’ 

**T don’t think so. Frow what I know of 
the affair I am inclined to think that she 
drew it out of him by cross examination.”’ 





As Sir Walter Scott was riding with a friend 
near Abbottsiford he came to a field gate, 
which an Irish beggar, who happened to be 
near, opened for him. Sir Walter was desir- 
ous of rewarding him by the present of six- 

ence,but found he had not so small a coin in 

is purse. ‘‘Here, my good fellow,’’ said 
he, ‘‘lere is a shilling for you, but, mind,you 
owe me sixpence.’’ ‘‘God bless your honor,”’ 
exclaimed the Irishman, ‘‘may your honor 
live till 1 pay you.’’ 








High Grape '98 MODELS 
me grade as agents sell for 
+. We have no agents but sell 
irect to the rider at manu- 
facturers’ prices. 8 elegant mod- 
els. Best material, superb finish, 


uaranteed 
dents as well es aetede. We 


$ 34.50 ship with privilege of examina- 
tion, pay, — Rese pie 

ways and refund money if no’ 
A cm e€ as represented. Write for Uatalogae 


Bicycles. 125 4oMn ee ce a... 


BRASS BAND 


Instruments, Drums, Uniforms, Equipe 
ments for Bands and Drum Corps. Low- 
est prices ever quoted. Fine Catalog, 400 
Illustrations, mailed free; it gives Band 
Music & Instructions for Amateur Bands, 
LYON&HEALY, 16 Adams St.,Chicago. 


1898 BICYCLE $3.0 


Yes, $8.00 takes our up-to-date, guaranteed bicycle on 
our great co-operative offer. You dcalittle work in 
your spare time. Write soon.© COOK CY be’ 
Office, 67 éth Ave.; Factory, 16-13 Franklin St., Chicago, 

















Ike YOUR NAME, iitress*neany 


printed on 125 each, 6%, high cut envelopes and note heads 
to match; also one pint of best black Ink. Ali the above 
sent prepaid for only $1.00, cash or postage stamps. Full 
line of samples for 6 cts. in stamps. 8. P. SEAWELL, 
P. M., Bensalem, N. C. 


$50 a Month Easy! 


If you are out of employment, or em- 
ployed at unsatisfactory wages; write us 
immediately. We can give you some- 
thing to do that will make you $50 a 
month without any trouble. You can 
work right around your own home, or 
travel if you wish, A Brand New 
Thing. A Big Money Maker, 
You will be surprised how easily you 
can make the abovesum. Hundreds are 
making double that. Possibly you can 
do it too. Send your name and address, 
anyhow. Please investigate. Write to- 
day. ORANGE JUDD CO. (Agents’ Dept.), 

52 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 


Grandmother’s Story. 
SARAH TADD. 









**Tell me a story, grandma,’’ said little 
Bess, as she climbed upon her grandmother’s 
lap. 

**Well, what shall it be about?’’ said the old 
lady, smiling, as she laid her work on the 
table and louked at her little granddaughter. 


**About when you were a little girl,’’ was 
the answer. 
‘*Let me think. Oh, yes, I remember,’’ she 


said as she stroked Dessie’s golden hair and 
kissed her on the forehead. ‘*‘When I was 
about twelve years old I went to spend the 
summer with some friends. There were two 
children, both a little younger than myself. 
The vlder one was Maud and the younger 
one Mary. 

‘*T had not been there long before we plan- 
ned to have a spread some night after we had 
gone to bed. We set the night and began to 
collect.all the candy and good things we 
could find and put them in a_ basket, ° which 
we kept under the bed. 

**That night we went to our room and un- 
dressed, then we waited for their mother to 
come and say good night. We waited, but she 
did not come, and so we turned out the lamp 
and pretended to go to sleep. Ina few min- 

. utes we were up and had the basket. The 
feast consisted of three crackers apiece, about 
half a dozen candies, a few peanuts and some 
cookies. Weall sat down on one bed and 
began to talk softly. Suddenly I heard a 
footstep on the stairs, and knew what it was. 
I pushed Maud back into her place in the bed 
and jumped in myself. ‘Shr-r-r-r! She is 
coming,’ I said. ‘But Mary just sat there 
and looked at us. Suddenly she looked at us 
and realized what was the matter, then made 
a rush for her bed. 

**She had just reached it when I saw a fig- 
ure in the doorway. Their mother entered 
and kissed us, then went out again. We 
were about to get up again when we heard 
her say, ‘Don’t talk.’ They were the words 
we had dreaded, and what was anything 
without talking? Ilay down again and bhe- 
gan to groan, when Lsaw Mary beside me. 
‘Mamma didn’t say we must not whisper,’ 
she said under ber breath. In a few minutes 
we were out of bed and eating. Then what 
a good time we had, and we talked until we 
had eaten everything and it was long after 
time for us to be asleep. 

‘*After_ that we had a great many more 
feasts, but none of them was as much fun as 
the first was.’’ 


A Girl on Boys’ Behavior. 
CHATTERBOX OF CHAUTAUQUA, 





Tulip, I’tl wager if you have good brothers, 
it’s because you have been good tothem. [I 
do hate to hear girls speak unkindly of their 
brothers. I have five, two older and three 
younger than myself, and they are all angels 
in my eyes. I am no high school girl, neither 
can I play a piano up to the mark, and lux- 
ury is something I know nothing about, but 
I believe there is no happier girl in the world 
than myself. 

Girls, did you know kind words could 
cheer a boy up (one who says he has ‘‘noth- 
ing to live for,’’ and ‘‘does not care’’) and 
give him courage to do better, when a good 
round scolding would only make him feel bad 
and more determinéd to travel the road of 
ruination? A cross word hurts a boy’s feel- 
ings as badly as a girl’s, ouly they are 
ashamed to own it. I know a girl who has 
a brother who drinks. Heis a good-hearted 
boy, only he has that one fault, and every 
time she sees him coming in that condition, 
she makes it a point to meet him at the 
door and give him a blowing up. How fool- 
ish! He’d reform quicker if she would wait 
till the fumes of drink got out of his head, 
then coax him with kind words. Harsh words 
will reform no one. 

My brothers chew tobacco, it is true, and 
it’s a naugaoty, dirty habit, but when you 
compare tobacco chewing with the other 
it’s 


wrongs and evils of the world, why, 
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nothing. I would scorn the idea of sculding 
them for it, for what good would it do? None 
at all. My brothers say [am welcome to go 
anywhere with them and their girl friends, 
and they always treat me with as much re- 
spect as they would the handsomest girl in 
the world. I wonder how many of the hoy 
Tablers tip their hat to their sisters and 
mothers when they meet them? 

Playing cards, pool and billiards are three 
gumes that I consider no better than drinking, 











blue eyes and light hair. She can wash, iron, 
scrub, and is particularly fond of baking. 
She can bake bread, cake, nies and cook a 
good meal without any assistance. She can 
do all kinds of outdoor chores if necessary. 
She likes fancywork and can play the organ, 
skate and dance. She is still at school. In 
her last examination she stood the highest 
in her class and when the music teacher is 
away, she plays for the school to march by, 
She is a very ladylike little miss. The giris 





TWO LITTLE PETS FROM PERU 


Here is a photograph from life of a young girl and her brother fondling their pets, two 


Peruvian cavie3, commonly called guinea pigs. 


Cavies make fine pets, as they require but 


little room and are easily tamed. For food almost anything in the shape of vegetables and 
greens satisfies them. Potato and apple parings, carrots, turnips, grain, waste bread, milk, 


and many other things which constitute waste, 
Any small box will ao a cage, and properly cared for they can be 
M. 


affectionate little pets. 
kept in the house without inconvenience.—([J. 


but as I said before, if a boy gets into the 
habit of either, if you can’t coax him out of 
it, you might as well make the best of it, for 
you can’t drive a boy. Make a boy’s home 
happy and he will stay in it, but make it a 
dreary, horrid place, and what will he do? 
Go play cards, pooland billiards, and then 
comes drinking. A boy needs as much to 
make him happy as a girl, and when a boy 
does despair once, he goes down hill faster. 
Girls, don’t be cross and cranky, but be kind 
and firm. When you go out with a fellow (if 
he ever gets a little tipsy) have it strictly 
understood that if he drinks, plays cards or 
does anything out of the way, you will never 
go with him again, and stick to your wurd. 
When he does wrong drop him for ?’good with 
only these words, ‘‘Go on your way rejoicing, 
but we are still friends.’’ I hope the Tablers 
won’t think Jm some hard-hearted old maid, 
for [’m only a happy girl of 17, but perhaps I 
speak my mind as freely. If I’m likely to 
have some friends among the boys and girls, 
I'll write again; if not, I won’t. 





Smart, All-Around Girls. 
c. H. M. 





I wish to tell the young folks about two 
girls who live on the banks of the Hudson at 
Luzerne, N Y. Their names are Mildred and 
Isabelle McMaster, sisters. Their mother died 
two years ago and left them to take care of 
their home for their papa. Mildred, the old- 
er, is 19 years old and weighs 125 lbs. She 
can wash, iron, do all kinds ‘of baking and 
can cook a good meal. She can also milk and 
make butter, and does all the outdoor chores. 
She takes care of the house and makes all her 
and her sister’s dresses, and trims their hats. 
She loves rowing. In the summer, she helps 
her father make the garden and rake hay. 
She can skate, dance, and play on an organ, 
and loves fancywork. She takes care of about 
45 hens and Jikes to work outside. She loves 
to drive and is not afraid of a horse. She 
can appear perfectly ladylike when occasion 
demands, and is a jolly, pleasant and kind- 
hearted girl. Isabelle, the younger, is 14, has 








can be used to advantage as foud for these 


are brave, for when their father works nights 
they stay all alone in their large home with 
only a little black Irish terrier dog—named 


Deven. 
——ESE 


Wild Strawberries. 


ALICE B. WAITE. 


I know where the wild strawberries grow. 
’Tis where the fragrant zephyrs blow 
Over wild rose and grasses low, 

On the pasture hills. 


Where sumachs and sweet tern abound, 
The dewey berries kiss the ground, 
The crimson berries fondly found, 

On the pasture hills. 


Fragrant and sweet are the berries rare, 

Ripening ’mid the daisies fair, 

Absorbing dew and perfumed air 

On the pasture hills. 

Ss 
Photographic Plates can be recoated, but 

in the end cost considerable more than new 
plates prepared for use. The solution that 
forms the sensitive surface can be made at 
home but such care is necessary in applying 
to the plates that the amateur succeeds once 
where he fails 20 times. ‘he chemicals and 
their proportions can be secured from almost 
any dealer in photographic goods. This in 
reply toG. M. E. 


Studying Music.—There are at least 2000 
Americans in Berlin every winter studying 
music at the 120 different conservatories. A 
student can reduce living expenses in Berlin 
to $25 or even $20 a month, without greater 
hardship than a little careful management. 


Addresses.—Will New Hampshire Repre- 
sentative please send his address to Miss Daisy 
Brooke, Tekoa, Wash. Other Owl is asked to 
send her address to F. E. Belknap, Box 86, 
Beech, O. All who wish to correspond with 
Northwest Missouri Farmer Boy should send 
their name and address to Box 9, Lone Star, 
Mo, who would like to hear from them. 








Nodd: I hear yee won your case on 6x- 
pert testimony. What sort of an expert did 
you have? Dodd: An expert liar. 











The Young Folks’ Table, 





Graduation Exercises.—Why don’t the high 
school scholars start a circle? When once 
you have seen my picture lam certain you 
will not want to see ita second time. How 
many take up the problems of computation in 
geometry? I despise them. Please tell about 
the different exercises you have at graduation. 
We have a class emblem called ‘‘the Roman 
Pharses.’’ This June, as Lam a junior, I 
have to receive them and dread it. The differ- 
ent classes have them tied with their class 
colors. Our tests are to be given by the school 
superintendent, and as heis my cousin, I do 
not dread them so much as I should if I was 
not so well acquainted with him. Send your 
pictures, high school scholars.—| High School 
Girl No 1. 


Rowing in the Flood.—You ought not to ex- 

ect us boys to write if we can’t hear from 
Mrs Editor. Nevertheless, if I can help to fill 
the vacancy, here’s one more volunteer. I am 
17, and live on the banks of the Ohio river. 
If Tulip was here she could learn to 
row a boat, but it ‘isn’t much fun to 
row when the flood comes (as it fre- 
quently does). There is too much work 
about it. Hurrah for The Other Girl! Why 
don’t all you girls send such invitations; you 
might rouse some of the boys. If Mrs Editor 
ever happens to be in this part of the coun- 
try, she must stop and go boat-riding with 
me. We will have a fine time. She can bring 
Mr Editor along if he will bea gvod boy.— 
[Kentucky Boy. 


Caught Whispering.—Prairie Girl, I am 
surprised that yon doa’t like geometry. I 
think it just fun to go to the board, draw the 
tigure and then demonstrate it. A boy friend 
and myself were caught whispering the other 
day, and we were punished for it. He had 
to write three pages of a composition and I 
had to translate three sections in Cicero. We 
had examination the other day and I had 97 
per cent in te except deportment,and 
for that I had—well, don’t think it’s best 
to tell. Iam an elocutionist, too, having won 
a gold medalalso. My favorite pastime is 
tennis and wheeling. Tulip, I have three 
brothers also, and I have everything I want 
from them. One of them took meto a danc- 
ing school last winter and we had a lovely 
time. My, thereis the bell for history. Au 
revoir.—/| Up-to-Date H S Lassie. 





A Young Man with a Pull.—As I was so for- 
tunate in getting such quick answers to my 
questions in my other letter, I thought I would 
write and ask for the addresses of some of the 
young ladies who write for the Y F Table. I 
would like to correspond with all of them if 
they would only send their addresses. I 
have changed my mind abont staying at home 
this summer, as I have sent in an application 
to be taken on the training ship in Brooklyn 
navy yard; I have a‘‘pull’’ back of it, too. 
I have just bought a banjo and have learned 
to play all the sea songs I ever heard. Will 
some kind Tabler send methe words of The 
Pilot Brave? I have the music but not the 
words. We begin cultivating corn this week. 
[N., Care Western Union Telegraph Co, Can- 
andaigua, N Y 





A School Game.—Though I can’t lay claim to 
being one of the young folks in years, I often 
feel as if I was one of them, and read the 
letters to their Table as regularly as I do the 
older ones. The Editor seems willing for us 
to tell him what we would like him to write 
about, so I suggest that he tell us something 
about this paper—the office or offices of the 
different editors; how the many letters tind 
thei: way to the right editor, and then some- 
thing of the routine of a day’s work in the Y 
F E’s chair. I noticed sometime ago some 
one asked for games to be played at school 
by both boys and girls. One that we used to 
play the children cailed Steal Goods, and it is 
the only appropriate name I can think of for 
it. Have two bases of poles two or three rods 
apart; for ‘‘goods,’’ chips, sticks or anything 
convenient and divide them equally. Place 
them in a pile a few yards to the right and in 
front of each base. First choose sides, an 
equal number on each side, and 2ach take a 
base. Each side endeavors to steal the goods 
away from the other side, one at a time, and 
add them to their own goods. Use the same 
rules for playing that are used in tag. The 
one that leaves his base lastis a better man 
than one who has left the opposite base pre- 
vicusly, and can catch him. (A touck is all 
that is necessary for catching.) When a play- 
er is caught he belongs to the opposite side. 
When the goods are all stolen from one side 
the game is broken up. I kepta pig in the 
house six weeks the past winter and fed him 
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SMART, ALL-AROUND GIRLS. 
[See Article on Preceding Page.] 


from a bottle. He got to be such a nuisance 
that we put him out doors, where he got too 
cold and died. I had a pet chicken once that 
had only one leg. The other one was cut off 
on the railroad near which we lived. It 
would hop to the door every night to be put 
to bed. It was full grown but the rats killed 
it one night.—[Alice. 





A Collector of Souvenirs.—I picked some 


jonguils May 14. My mother has quite a num- 

er of flowers but I have oniy apink and a 
heliotrope. How many of the Tablers are 
raising chickens? Last year we raised about 
475. I havea piece of vrange wood in the 
shape of a sliced potato that came from Los 
Angeles, Cal. On one side of it is the pic- 
ture of Ramona’s home. I also have a very 
pretty napkin ring with forget-me-nots and 
some kind of a pink flower on it, that came 
from Gay Head, New Bedford bay. I have 
other things that came from Gay Head which 
are n.ade out of the different colored clays. I 
have a souvenir of the New Bedford semi- 
centennial and a stamp-holder with the dates 
1847 and 1897 on it. I have other souvenirs 
of different things and places but I like these 
the best.—-[No 5 of Circle 23. 





Does Your Blood Boilt?—I am 17 years of age 
and live on a farm of 400 acres in South Da- 
kota. Ihavea shot gun and hunt whenI 
have time. I think that the girls are silly too, 
and Miss Idal wouldn’t make me work in the 
house. It is enough that the boys work out- 
side. And it wouldn’t be very becoming for 
the girls to be ioafing and the boys do the 
housework after working in the field all day. 
Living on as big a farm as I do, I know wiat 
work a boy has to dv. That the girls have 
ten times more sense than the boys is not so, 
for they show it, and there are ten times 
more men inventors than women. As Miss 
Idal likes meat so well, she had better marry 
a hunter ora butcher, that is, if she is not 
too lazy to du her own cooking. How is that, 
Miss Idal? Does your blood boil now?—[Da- 
kota Hunter. 





Proud to Be a German.—A grammar room 
girl inquired why more of the grammar room 
boys and girls were not writing. I goto 
schoal every day and study grammar, reading, 
physiology, geography and arithmetic. Iam 
not-a farmer, but I like to go out in the coun- 
try and watch the people plow and hoe corn. 
My father likes flowers and his garden is just 
full of them. We have three ponies, with 
which my brother-in-law carries the United 

tates mail from Weyauwega to Orihula. “Our 
village has about 800 inhabitants, who are 
mostly Germans and English. I am a German 
boy. Some boys are ashamed to be Germans but 
Iam not. Much corn and many potatoes are 
raised around here. Every year this county 
has a fair. This year I will take a map, a po- 
em, and a composition to the fair. Everybody 
wants to see the Editor’s photo. I too would 
like to see it and find out what kind of look- 
ing fellow he is. The hoys here are quite 
patriotic. They have formed a company and 
at night they march through the streets with 
torches in their hands. The people and schools 
are also patriotic. When a whole train of 
‘tregulars’’ passed through here, all the 
people marched to the depot to the tunes of 
America, Red, white and blue, Marching 
through Georgia, etc. I wish we would whip 
Spain, don’t you? I think that little girl 
was quite right when she said that boys are 
twice a silly as girls. I like girls, that is why 
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I side in with them. Idon’t care very muct 
for stylish clothes, but I keep my clothes as 
neat and clean as I can.—[ Wisconsin Joe. 

G#rGood for you! The Germans and their 
descendants are among the very best of our 
Almerican citizens. 





Nearly 2500 Stamps.—l am a boy 15 years 
old. I attend school nearly every day and 
like to go very much. I study English com- 
ee New York history and pbhysivlogy. 

am collecting old postage stamps and have 
nearly 2500. If some boy from Canada will 
send me some old Canadian stamps I will re- 
turn some U § stamps in exchange. I have 
two sisters and one brother. I would like 
to correspond with some boys of my age, 
especially in Canada.—[Grayson Z. Knapp, 
Box 236, Wolcott, N Y. 


Earning a Bicycle.--I enjoy the Tablers’ 
Talk very much and find a great many would 
like to earn a bicycle, and asI am earning 
one, will tell you how. Sell tea, coffee and 
spices. I have only 23 !bs more to se)l in order 
to earn a Little Princess wheel]. 1 am 12 years 
old and love to read. Was very glad to have 
some one defend E. P. Roe, for I like his 
books so well. Have read many of Dickens’s, 
Louisa Alcott’s and others. I believe my 
favorite book is Uncle Tom’s Cabin. I have 
four brothers and one three-year-old sister. 
[Fay Stocking. 





Two Acres of Muskmelons.—I am the son of 
a farmer and live on a Jarge farm in IJ)linois, 
the part known as Egypt. 
large creek, and raise a great many vegeta- 
bies. We planted three acres of tomatoes and 
two of muskmelons. I am 16 years old. I at- 
tend school in the winter and work on the 
farm in the summer. Ishouid like the Y F E 
to visit us in August when the tomatoes were 
ripe, as he would have plenty of exercise. 
{Illinois Representative No 2. 
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It is much easier to keep the hair 
When you have it than it is to re- 
store it When it’s lost. If your hair 
is ‘‘coming out’”’ it needs instant 
attention. The use of AYER’S 
HAIR VIGOR will promptly stop 
the hair from falling, and stimulate 
it to new growth. 





** Some years ago my hair began to fall 
out and I became quite bald. I was 


| Ayers 
Star 


Vigor 
and had used it but a 
short time When my 
hair ceased to fall out 
and a new ana vigor- 
ous growth made its ap- 
pearance. My hair is nob 
abundant and glossy. 
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Absolutely cured, Never toreturn. 
A Boon to sufferers. Acts like magic. 
Trial box MAILED FREE. Address, 
2S Se Be =. Dr.£.M.Botot, Box 690, Augusta.Me. 
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The Conversion 
of Uncle Rufe. 


By Annie Hamilton Donnell, 


T LAST boiled-dinner day 
came. Denny had been 
waiting for it as patiently 
as a twelve-year-old boy 
could. You see Uncle Rufe 
was very fond of boiled 
dinners and Aunt Chari- 
ty’s Indian puddings, that 

always came after the meat and cabbage and 
turnips, and if you had anything spe-cial (so 
Denny reasoned) to ask for, you’d better wait 
till boiled-dinner day, just between the first 
and second saucers of pudding. That was 
when Uncle Rufe was most likely to have lit- 
tle, pleasant wrinkles round his eyes—but it 
wasn’t certain sure then, even! You never 
could tell. O dear! 

Denny fidgeted in his chair and cleared his 
throat once or twice with an effort. Of 
course dear Aunt Charity understood and 
longed to help him on—as the dear Aunt 
Charitys always do—but her courage wasn’t 
much better than Denny’s. 

‘‘Have some more puddin’, Rufus, now 
do!’’ she urged anxiously, gently tapping the 
spoon against the pudding dish. ‘‘I tried to 
make it so’s ’twould relish—now do have an- 
other spoon of it'’’ Uncle Rufe passed his 
saucer. Denny cleared his throat with a trem- 
ulous rasp. Now was the time! 

‘*T~I say, Uncle Rufe,’’—his voice sound- 
ed faint and queer—‘‘there’s a second-handed 
bisiccle down to Tim Tibbett’s. His cousin 
left it for Tim to sell. It’s—it’s real cheap.’’ 
The wistfulness in Denny’s voice, ard among 
the freckles on his brown face, appealed to 
Aunt Charity’s heart. She leaned over and 
filled his saucer quickly. 

‘*Tv’s only fifteen dollars, an’ I guess you 
could get it for fourteen an’a half,’? Denny 
went on recklessly. He was hunting in vain 
for the pleasant little wrinkles round Uncle 
tufe’s eyes. His anxions little feet rubbed 
each other under the table. 

Uncle Rufe hitched back his chair and got 
up. **Well,’’ he said drily, ‘‘I ain’t in suf- 
ferin’ need of a bisiccle. If ’twas a mowin’ 
machine, now,—but fur’s J’m consarned them 
that believe in gallivantin’ round the coun- 
try straddlin’ a wheelis welcome to do it! 
Feet’s good enough fur me.’’ He got his big 
straw hat and went back to the field. 

‘“‘T’m dretful sorry, Denny, but I don’t 
really s’pose you expected he’d buy it,’’ Aunt 
Charity said, consolingly. ial! uncle 





i1our 
means well, but it’s be’n a sight of years since 
he wasa boy, if ever. He had a dretful 
rough time bein’ raised himself, an’ it’s kind 
of natural it should sour him some. An’ then, 
he’s sotter’n the everlastin’ hills against 
them whirligigs.’’ 

Aunt Charity called them ‘‘whirligigs,’’ but 
she might as well have called them merry-go- 
rounds or flax wheels, for all the matter it 
made. There ’d never be one in that house— 
or outside, tilted comfortably against the 
fence. O, dear! A big lump filled poor Den- 
ny’s twelve-year-old throat. 

**T could go aftec the cows on it,’’ he groan- 
ed, ‘‘it’s a level road all the way, an’ it’s 
only a second-handed one, anyway, an’ I’d 
pay for it myself if he’d just give me time 
enough. O, Aunt Charity, ain’t it amean 
shame?’’ 

‘*Tut, tut, 
about ‘mean’ things! 


Denny,- don’t you go talkin’ 
There’s good things 
enough under creation to talk about. But 
I’m dretful sorry you feel so bad. If there 
was only something I could do to help you 
out, dearie,—why, there’s that old spinnin’ 
wheel up attic—couldn’t you rig up a seat on 
that an’ keep your legs a-goin’, you know?’’ 
Denny laughed in spite of himself, and noth- 
ing more was said about wheels for a good 
while. 

Uncle Rufe went to Buffalo on a visit when 
the haying was finished—to Buffalo, the city 
of bicycles! He was gone several weeks and 


came home, after all, unexpectedly. 

Denny had just driven home the cows, and 
was on his way into the house for the milk 
pails. 


Down the straight, smooth road, a dot 
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in the distance, then an increasing, whirling 
figure, came somebody, something! What in 
the world? Denny’s cry of amazement 
brought Aunt Charity to the door, wiping her 
sudsy fingers on ber apron. ‘‘Who’s that 
comin’ this way like all possessed?’’ she ex- 
claimed. 

**That’s what I want to know,’’ Denny an- 
swered. He mounted the gate-post and 
craned his neck, peering sharply between his 
shielding hands. 

‘*It’s—gee whiz, it’s a bisiccle, anyhow, 
but what’s on it? My, don’t it scoot? See it 
bearin’ down on us, all a-flyin’!’’ 

Aunt Charity got her ‘‘far-offs’’ out of her 
pocket and put them on her nose. ‘‘It’s your 
Uncle Rufus,’’ she announced calmly. 

**Uncle Rufus, on a bisiccle!’’ 

**That’s the breathin’, livin’ truth. 
I better go in an’ b’ile the kittle.’’ 

Uncle Rufe, of a verity, spinning gaily 
down the smooth roadway, his long linen 
duster flying bebind him, his gripsack bob- 
bing at the front, and his short, stout old 
legs doing valiant work. How he spun 
along! It made Deuny’s mouth water and 
his own bare legs quiver with sympathy. 

**How are ye, Denny!’’ called Uncle Rufe, 
vanlting nimbly from the saddle. ‘*Warn’t 
expectin’ me on the lightnin’ express, was 


I guess 








ye?’’ He leaned the wheel against the fence 
and patted it approvingly. 

‘*That’s what I call travelin’!’’ he said. 
**T wouldn’t a-b’lieved I’d lived to say it, 
but Ido! They got me onto one up to Buf- 
fylo, an’ after I’d got the hang, I’m blessed if 
I ever wanted to git off. The hull city of Buf- 
fylo rides ’’em. Git on, git on, boy, it’s your 
en-gine. I warn’t only samplin’ it a little, 
But I’m blessed if I don’t send back an’ git 
one for me an’ Charity!’’ 


“Morn-Night. 
L. Cc. W. 








I love the delicate amber of the Morn 
Suffusing all the east with lambent light, 
And smiling, as an angel brother might, 

In pity on the earth, so passion-worn— 

Waiting, still waiting, still hoping on. 

But most my soul loves thee, O, marvelous 
Night! 

To thine illimitable depths updrawn, 

My spirit soars aloft, from hight to hight, 
Among thy stars, dilating in her flight. 

And when, to life and duty backward borne, 
I seem to lose them in Day’s actual light, 

I know thy tender eyes are beaming on. 

I wait. For what are time and space to me? 

My spirit’s own to all eternity! 

Customer (entering poultry store): I should 
like to see a nice fat goose. Smail Boy: Yes, 
sir; father’ll] be down in a minute. 
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doesn’t look so big as the face of it. 
—the woman who buys soap for house- 
cleaning loses sight of economy—she looks 


at her money 


gewise. 


The woman who 


values her money as well as her strength uses 


GOL sT 


Washing Powder. 


and has something to show for her labor beside 


@ worn face and 
Largest packag 


® pair of rough hands. 
e—greatest 


economy. 


The N. K. Fairbank Company, 


Ohicago. St.Louis. New York. 
Boston. Philadelphia. 
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The Farmer 
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Joun F. DrypeEn, President. 
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need the protection afforded by 


LIFE INSURANCE 


+ PRUDENTIAL 


to $50,000. 


Both Sexes. Ages, {--70, Write for information sent FREE. 
The Prudential Insurance Company of America, 
HOME OFFICE, Newark, N. J- 
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and His Family 


in The 
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Premiums payable yearly, half- 
yearly, quarterly, weekly. 
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LARKIN SOAPS 





AND PREMIUMS.—THE “LARKIN IDEA 
fully explained in beautiful free book- 
let. Free Sample Soap if mention 


this publication. 
THE LARKIN SOAP MFG. CO., surFALO, N.Y. 














HOME DUTIES. 


To Chloroform a Cat, 
ALLIE L. NAY. 


If you want to kill a full-grown cat you will 
need one ounce of good chloroform; if the cat 
is a very large,strong one, or you are not sure 
of being able to cover her so as to shut out 
all air, itis better to have two ounces, as it 
is cruel to attempt to kill a cat and fail. I 
prefer a wash boiler to any other receptacle to 
put the catin. Select a quiet place, get 
your boiler ready, also a large, old cloth. 
Fold this smoothly and lay it in the bottom 
of the boiler, alsvu have at hand a folded quilt 
or blanket to throw over the boiler and a 
piece of clothesline to tie the quilt closely 
around the boiler a little below the lid. When 
all is prepared take the cat and stand her in 
the boiler on the cloth. Itis wellto havea 
little fish or meat to attract ber attention. 
Then put the boiler lid on quietly so as not to 
startle her, have the bottle ot chloroform 
handy, lift up the end of the lid back of the 
cat, pour in the chloroform as 1apidly as pos- 
sible, shut down the lid, cover with the blan- 
ket and tie downciosely. Keep your hand on 
the cover until the cat is quiet. I do this to 
prevent the cat from lifting the cover, al- 
though I never knew one to try to do so. 

If you have no boiler, atub may be used. 
First fold up an old sheet or blanket and lay 
it on the floor. Have it large enough so the 
edges of the tub will rest on it all the way 
round. Geta few old, soft rags anda heavy 


weight, place the cat on the sheet (a blanket 
or rug may be used), give her something to 
eat, pour part of the chloroform on one of the 


Tags, with a large pin fasten it inside the tub, 
turn it over the cat quietly, taking care the 
edge of the tub does not come down on the 
tail or a paw, turn the remainder of the chlo- 
roform on the rags and tuck them under the 
edge of the tub, put on the weight and wrap 
something around the edge of the tub. One 
person can chloroform a cat, but it is better 
to have two, and whether you use a boiler 
or a tub, do not uncover the cat for an hour 
after you leave it. 

Do not attempt to chloroform small kittens. 
Put them in a small bag with a weight and 
drown them in a pail of water. 

SE 
A Homemade Flag for the Fourth. 


A. L. 8. 





Those who desire a United States flag and 
yet do not wish to pay the high prices now 
asked for them, can 
save something by 
making it at home. 
; In a general way,the 
[sare mee =) width ofa flaz should 
Cee tee tee 2) be about three- 
SN eek} «fourths of its length. 
ee ee he fe [6The blue field for the 
stars should take up 
seven stripes in width 
and be two-fifths or three-seyenths of 
the length of the flag. The stripes vary 
with the size of the flag and one can 
readily ascertain the yards required of each 
color by knowing the width of the ma- 
terial she is going to use. Of course 
bunting is the most desirable, as it is 
made especialiy for flags. The woolen bunt- 
ing comes 18 inches wide, and costs from 20c 
to 35c a yard at the present writing. The cot- 
ton bunting is 28 inches wide and costs 10c a 
yard. 

The lower part of the flag is composed of 
three red and three white stripes running the 
full length. The upper part contains one sol- 
id blue stripe, in width equal toseven red and 
white stripes and in length to a little less 
than one-half, as previously stated, while 
the remainder of this space is occupied by the 
short stripes, four red and three white. All 
the stripes are of bunting, but the stars are of 
heavy white cotton. 

After deciding upon the dimensions, cut 
the stripes into the desired lengths. Put the 
long red and white stripes together by turn- 
ing in about a quarter of an inch on either 
edge of a stripe that joins another, and place 
the two turned-in edges facing each other,and 
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basty through the middle. Then stitch on 
either side of the basting thread, and close to 
the edges of the lapped seam, thus making 
the seam firm, and ieaving both sides of the 
flag alike, without any raw edges. The large 
blue stripe is put on in the same way. The 
stars should be put on the blue field before it 
is inserted in the upper right-hand corner of 





the flag. 

There are now 45 stars on the flag, arranged 
in six rows, the first, third aud fifth rows 
containing eight stars, and the second, fourth 
and sixth rows oe ~ 
containing sev- PA seach 
en, the first star Pi \ 
in the last # \ 
named rows ¢ \ 
starting opposite , . A 





the space be-! { 
tween the first ! ! 
and second stars % | 
of the preceding * / 
rows. Stars are + 7 


put on both ‘ 
sides of the blue 
field, and come 
exactly opposite each other. Asarule, the 
stars are simply stitched round the points 
twice. If this is done, a square piece of cloth 
can be placed on the opposite side of the star, 
and after the star is stitched in place on the 
one side,the cloth can be trimmed on the other 
side. If one wishes, the edges of the stars 
can be turned under and stitched or felled 
down, but in tkat case, each star has to be 
put on separately. In putting on, care should 
be taken to have a single point pointing 
perpendicularly toward the top of the flag,and 
thus bring the stars in a row directly in line. 
To make a pattern of the star, make a circle, 
divide the circumference intu five equal parts 
and connect the same, as shown in the illus- 
tration. 

If the flag is to be fastened to a pole, stitch 
&@ narrow piece of heavy white cotton along 
the left edge and putin a couple of rings a 
few inches from each outer edge. 


~ 
~ =” 
Sees 
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To Sweeten Lard 
CLARIBEL. 





Put it over the fire until melted, then put 
in three or four potatoes pared and sliced 
very thin. Increase the heat until the slices 
are well browned. To whiten, add a very 
minute portion of equal parts of bichromate 
of potassa and muriatic acid. Skim out the 
potatoes and strain into perfectly sweet jars. 
Do not use those in which the lard was pre- 
viously stored. 

I have heard that tainted lard put into a cloth 
and buried several days, will come out per- 
fectly sweet. I know from experience that 
the dry earth process will sweeten old moldy 
jars, cans and other utensils when nothing 
else will. To keep lard perfectly sweet 
through warm weather, when rendering it 
throw into each kettle a handful of slippery 
elm bark. Never putin salt, as it tends to 
the formation of mold. 


So 

The Scum from Meat.—In the issue of May 
21, a person gives her method of taking the 
scum from boiling meat or chicken. The 
scum, as itis called, is the juice and the 
very essence of the meat, and the scum is 
caused by putting the meat in cold water 
when it is put on to cook. Plunge meat, ham 
and fowl of all kinds in boiling water, bub- 
bling hot, and keep it so until the meat is 
done, and there will be no scum to tale off. 
It will all be in the meat, and the meat will 
be fine and juicy. If the ham is salt, chanye 
the water two or three times, but always 
with boiling water. Cold water draws the 
juice from the meat and leaves it dry. Boil- 
ing water sears the outside of the meat and 
the juice cannot escape.—[Mrs H. C. Chadsey. 


Nutritive Effects Vary.—‘‘ Will a given quan- 
tity of cream eaten have the same nutritive 
and sanitary effect as if made into butter and 
the butter and buttermilk both consumed?’’ 
The supply of nutritive elements will be the 
same in both cases, but the processes of di- 
gestion are so easily affected by the combina- 
tions in which they are found that the nutri- 
tive effects may vary greatly. An infant or 
dyspeptic may take a certain amount of cream 
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with impunity, but the equivalent amount in 
butter and buttermilk might produce a fit of 
indigestion that would destroy a large part of 
the nutritive value.—[Our Doctor. 


Twilight Sounds. 


Up through the scent of clovers’ bloom 
The golden dusk’s now falling; 

Up from the forest’s soft green gloom 
I hear the hirds low calling; 

Up from the brook’s white — i fog, 
(Low clouds o’er long wet grasses) 

I hear the mellow-croaking frog, 
On zephyrs light it passes. 

The crickets chirp where daisies grow, 
And list to bees late humming, 

And under bridges waters flow, 
With rippling music coming; 

4-down the road, a song afloat, 
Sung by a village maiden, 

And from the hill the church bells’ note 
Comes soft on breezes laden ; 

And in the wood, with fragrant breath, 
The murmuring pines are sighing; 

Upon the bosom of the grass, 
The silver dewdrops lying; 

And as the day fades into night 
And closes the sweet flowers, 

Their perfume hangs above them, light 
As unseen fairy showers. 

There are no strains in music light 
That queils the heart’s sad sorrow 

As when all nature calls ‘‘Good-night,’’ 
And leaves with God the morrow. 


AN OPERATION AVOIDED. 


Mrs. Rosa Gaum Writes to Mrs. 
Pinkham Aboutit. She Says: 














Dear Mrs. PINKHAM:—I take pleas- 
ure in writing you a few lines to in- 
form you of the good your Vegetabie) 
Compound has done me. I cannot 
thank you enough for what your medi-| 
cine has done for me; it has, indeed, 
helped me wonderfully. 
For years I was trou- 
bled with an 
oyarian tumor, 
each year grow- 
ing worse, un- 
til at last I 
was compelled 
to consult with 
a physician. 

He said 

nothing could 
be done for 
me but to go under an operation. 
. In speaking with a friend of miné 
about it, she recommended Lydia E. 
Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound, say- 
ing she knewit would cure me, I then 
sent for your medicine, and after tak- 
ing three bottles of it, the tumor dis- 
appeared. Oh! you donot know how 
much good your medicine has done 
me. Ishall recommend it to all suffer- 
ing women.—Mrs. Rosa Gaum, 720 
Wall St., Los Angeles, Cal. 

The great and unvarying success of 
Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 
pound in relieving every derangement 
of the female organs, demonstrates 
it to be the modern safeguard of wo- 
man’s happiness and bodily strength. 
More than a million women have been 
benefited by it. 

Every woman who needs advice 
about her health is invited to write to 
Mrs. Pinkham. at Lynn, Mass. 
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posts TEN A BICYCLE, 
by a little work for us. FREE USE of sample wheel 
to rider agents. Write at once for our special offer. 
D. L. MEAD & PRENTISS, Chicago. 
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SIX LITTLE PRIZE-WINNERS 


No 2is Miriam Autoinette Gootell, who wins the second prize of $20; No 3, Gladys Ew- 


ing Howard, $10; 
land, $5; No 7, Stuart Kelly Snow, $2.50. 


The Baby Contest Prizes Awarded. 

Our baby prize contest, which has attracted 
so much attentiun the past year, is brought to 
a final close by this notice of the prize 
awards. Thousands of votes have been re- 
ceived, many accompanied by comments about 
the little face chosen that would please par- 
ents and readers alike if we had space to print 
them, while many of the little character 
sketches sent in by parents and friends would 
be likewise of interest. Quite a number of 
mothers saw in a pictured face a striking like- 
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THE WINNER OF THE FIFTY-DOLLAR PRIZE. 


ness to a little one they had recently lost and 
at their request were put in communication 
with the mothers of the living babies. Some 
clever psychological studies were also made 
from the faces. The men readers seemed al- 
most as much interested as the women and 
young people, but wrote or roted in behalf 
of or to ‘‘please their wives.’’ There was 
some complaint that the pictures sent back 
unpublished were many of them prettier than 
those accepted, which may be true, but our 


No 4, Miss Ross, $7.50; No 5, Harley Warren, $5; No 6, Joseph A. Eng- 


committee had to choose the pictures best 
adapced fur our methods of reproduction as 
well as those that were simply pretty in them- 
selves. This contingency was spoken of in 
the beginning. 

Now for the awards: The first prize, of $50, 
goes to No 154, Miss Gertrude O’Keefe, who 
was born June 27, 1894, and whose parents, 
Mr and Mrs J. R. O’Keefe, live in Grafton 
Center, Mass. A Massachusetts lassie like- 
wise wins the second prize of $20—No 60, 
Miss Miriam Antoinette Goodell, born Jan 
28, 1897, and the daughter of Mr and Mrs Ar- 
thur I. Goodell of Millbury. This baby re- 
joices in a great-grandmother of 85 who says 
she is the nicest baby she ever saw. Miss 
Gladys Ewing Howard, No 192, wins the 
third prize of $10,and is still another Bay state 
winner, daughter of Mr and Mrs Franklin 
Howard of Westhampton. The little maid 
No 155, name unknown, is the daughter of W. 
T. Ross of Forestville, Sonoma county, Cal, 
and wins the $7.50 prize. Harley Warren (No 
214) of Paragould, Ark, the son of Mr and 
Mrs Ezra Warren, wins one of the $5 prizes. 
He was born March 14, 1888, and so is old 
enough to take an intense interest in his own 
picture vote, which his mother writes he 
does. He was 12 months old when photo- 
graphed for his picture, and that same year 
had won premium for prettiest baby at the 
county fair. The other $5 prize is won by 
Joseph A. England (No 69) son of J. L. Eng- 
land of Zion, Md. The last prize of $2.50 is 
won by Stuart Kelly Snow (No 104), son of 
Frank F. Snow of Leicester, Mass. This 
makes up the $100 in prizes offered for the 
**nicest baby’’ of the 214 published pictures. 

We thank our many friends for their inter- 
est and feel that the intimate intercourse be- 
tween us 1n relation to the babies has brought 
us even nearer together in mutual under- 
standing and sympathy. 

The number of votes received hy the prize 
winners is as follows, in the order named: 
617, 333, 317, 236, 198, 183, 170. 





A Cupful.—It has been settled that in cook- 
ing a cupful shall be just half a pint. There 
are now on the market measuring-cups of this 
denomination, and the cups are divided into 
halves, fourths and thirds, so that accurate 
quantities may be obtained. 





‘ 


Cooking Prize Contests. 


For the best collection ef recipes for cook- 
ing and serving pork, prizes aggregating five 
dollars are offered ; $2 fur the best collection, 
and $1 each for the three collections next in 
order of merit. Recipes must reach the Cook. 
ing Editor not later than July 1. 

For the best recipe for cooking asparagus 
sent to the Cooking Editor by July 1, a prize 
of one dollar will be awarded. In both these 
contests the sender must write her name and 
address clearly at the head of the first sheet. 

Do you mean every part of the hog, or sim- 
ply what is known as side pork? I think you 
must mean every part of the hog, both fresh 
and salt, although pork spoken of in that 
way usually means just the salted fat broad- 
side. —{Nina C. Gorton. 

UH’ Any part of the ‘‘critter’’ is included 
in this contest, not simply side pork. 








Brine for Pickles.—Cucumbers for pickling 
should not exceed three inches in length. 
Pick and wash the cucumbers, pack them in 
an earthen crock or wooden cask, and cover 
with brine strong enough to float an egg. 
Spread a white cotton cloth over the cucum- 
bers, and on this put a nicely fitting wooden 
cover, add a stone of sufficient weight to keep 
the cucumbers under the brine, rinse the cloth 
every other day in clear water, to remove the 
scum which will rise and settle on it, and do 
this until the scum ceases to rise. When 
wanted for use, freshen the cucumbers by 
soaking them in tepid water.—[Mrs R. B. 
Cross. 











A New Obstacle. 


The old obstacles that used to prevent 
the marriage of loving couples are out of 
fate. The blood-and-thunder villian is a 
myth nowadays. The cruel father is only 
a tradition. Distance, absence and ship- 
wreck in these days of cheap, safe and 
swift transportation do not count. The 
new obstacle is a common sense one. It 
is ill-health on one side or the other, and 
sometimes on both. 

Men nowadays hesitate to marry a wom- 
an, no matter how beautiful, no matter how 
attractive, or interesting, or witty, if she is 
a sufferer from ill-health. All men worth 
having desire happy, healthy children. 
Any woman who will, may fit herself for 
the duties of wifehood and the exalted func- 
tion of motherhood. Dr. Pierce’s Favorite 
Prescription banishes all hindrance in the 
nature of local ill-health. It gives health, 
power and capacity to the delicate and im- 
portant organs concerned in wifehood and 
maternity. It corrects all displacements, 
allays inflammation, heals ulceration, stops 
exhausting drains and soothes pain. It 
prepares for natural, healthy motherhood. 
It makes maternity easy and safe and al- 
most painless. It insures a new-comer 
cunatiediondite strong and able to with- 
stand the usual ills of babyhood. It is the 
greatest of nerve tonics and restoratives. 
Medicine dealers sell it and an honest 
dealer will not urge a substitute upon you. 

“ After suffering untold tortures,’’ writes Mrs. 
. Ferguson, of Box 29, Douglas Station, Selkirk 
br nitoba, ‘‘ I thank God I found relief and 
cure in Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription.”’ 

The profit side of life is health. The bal- 
ance is written in the rich, red, pure blood of 
health. Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets cure 
constipation and make the blood rich and 
pure. They never gripe. By druggists. 
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FARM AND GARDEN. 


AG 

17 Agriculture, ABC of. Weld.. ove 

17. Agriculture, Manual of. Emerson and Flint: 

13 Asparagus culture. Barnes and Robinson... 

10 Broom-Corn and Brooms............ C069 6006006 

13 Cabbages, On. hee & 

13 Carrots, Mangold-Wurze ete, On." "Gregory 

ee Ge BED cccnadounddeneccscnesaaitesas 

13 Celery for Profit. Greiner, : POOP 

16 Chemistry of the Farm. Waringto 

16 Chemistry, Agriculture in Some of its Relations 
WER, 3 VOIR, BtOPOP....ccccccccccce . 














16 Chemistry, Practical Farm. Greiner..........¢. 
6 Crops, Spraying. Weed, Clarence M......... eos 
19 Drainage. Chamberlain................ $406 e0i0ed 
19 Drainage, Farm. French...........+. eoecece 
19 Draining ‘for Profit and Health. Waring. ccoecce 
18 Draining Land. Miles, Manly................ cece 
20 Farm Hohoes. Starr... ..cccccscccccece coseccee 
85 Farm Homes, Indoors and Outdoors. Leland... 
13 Farm Gardening and Seed-Growing. Brill.... 
We BR Es,  DORRORS. ccc cccccevssccseseséacs eeecee 
Farm Appliances..........++ Cece cree cee cecccces 
$2 Farm Conveniences............. o cecvcesecececocce 
12 Farm, Book ofthe. Waring.. ippenesanceas wes 
4 Farm _ Book, New American. “Allen, R. L. & 
12 Farm of Four Acres, Our..... e 
23 egy eve On. Gregory 
ee Be I 00600 0560sn0secnkescsaes niente ° 
43 4For -— Planting and Care of Timber Lands. dar. 
Mik Dic oxscuiunieduscsugoneces pecenaeeiennaee 
42 Forestry, Practical. Fuller, A.S.. 6000 
Fungiand Fungicides. Weed, (Clarence {eee 


h gl 00; Paper, 
ee tf Peter. eee 
Henderson, Peter..... 


6 Garden and Farm Topics. 
5 Gardening for Pleasure. 
3 Gardening for Profit. Henderson, Peter......... 
ll Gardening for Young and Old. Harris, Joseph... 
8 





Gardening and Farm Notes, Market. Landreth.. 
12 Gardening, Success in Market. Rawson.. © ecco 
12 Garden, Money in the. Quinn............. coccce 
9% Garden, Play and Profitin My. Roe, E. P....... 
4 Grasses and Forage Plants. Flint........ ecccece 
44 Grasses of North America. Beal........ © 0 eeccce 
16 How Crops Feed. Johnson, Prof. 8. XY aeeseee eseue 
15 How by s Grow. Johnson, Prof 8. W........... 
6 How the Farm Pays. Henderson and Crozier.... 
ll How to Make the Garden Pay. Greiner...... ooo 
12 Howto Plant. Paper. Johnson, M. W......... 
7 = of the Farm and Garden, Injurious. 
is insidite eameateeunmdaasnnenemmes O8ebeccee 
65 Insects and Insecticides. Weed, C. M............ 
64 Insects Injurious to Vegetation. Harris. Color- 
ed engravingS..........ss+0.- eccccccccccce 
20 Irrigation Farming. Wilcox, RS acces cncdes 
21 Irrigation for the Farm, Garden and Orchard. 
Meewast, LAOREET «occ csccccccccvcccvcescsces-¢ cocce 
12 Land Measure for Farmers. Cloth. Pedder..... 
14 Mushroom Culture. Robinson, W...............+ 
7 Mushrooms—How to Grow Them. 
i eee 
12 Maple Sugar and Sugar Bush. Cook............ 


How to Make and Howto Use Them. 
50 cents; Cloth. 


23 Manures, 
Sempers, Frank W. Paper. 
Manures, Method of Making. 
Manure, Farming with Green. Harlan 
Manures, High Farming Without. 
Manures, School for Chemical. 
22 Manures, Talks on. Harris 
23 Manures, A Treatise on. Grimth... 
13 Onion Culture, The New. Greine ee 
19 Onions, How to Raise Them Proftabiy vtboveves eee 
14 Onions, On Raising. Gregory............se0 cece 
ll Peanut Plant. Paper. Jones, B. W.. 
17 Plant Life on the Farm. Masters............ 
10 Potato Culture, Sweet. Fitz....... eeeee 
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seeeeeeee 


ll Potato Culture, A BC of. Terry.. 9s0en0e00 
13 Potato Culture, The New. Carman. “Gioth, 75; 
ehainsieeusnegeaetandackmneraneabiatieed paper, 
Il Silk Culture. Paper. Bamford. G. Bisccccccccece 
49 Silos, Ensilage and y= BOB. oceseces cccccece 
12 Soils and Crops of the a, Morrow, E........ 
13 Sorghum andits Products. Stewart, F. L........ 
Sor: wae Its Culture rene Manufacture. Col- 
14 Squashes, On. Gregory. enpanagies niaatdes eugesesesses 
16 Soil of the Farm, The...............s. o0rceseseve oe 
12 Sugar Beet, M Weviigexcticedacees<4e 
4 Tobacco Culture ecccccceccoccce ecccesoccc cee ccccce 
BB TOMRRCO COIS a oo 0.00000 0000000 00.0 0.00cccess cccccnce 
9 Truck Farming in the South. Oemler, Dr A 
85 woe. Branht, Wit. B.2.c0ccccscccescsce 
41 Weeds—How to Eradicate Them. Shaw, Prof..: 
10 Wheat Culture. Curtis..... 900 6.00: 846006sdsenee eee 


CATTLE, SHEEP AND SWINE. 


AB Cir. Cheese Making, Monrad, J. H .... 
American Merino for Wool and Mutton, The. 
POWESS, BtOPNER.....ccsecccccccccccscescccecoccce 
Butter Book, Practical. Willard. 
Butter and Butter Making. rey 
Cattle. Armatage, George.. on 
Cattle, American. Allen, a ee 
Cattle Breeding. Warfie td 
Cattle Doctor. 8vo, cloth. 
Cattle Decker, American. 












Dadd, Prof. Geo. H.. 


12mo. Dadd, Prof. 


BA, DR sosagntbanvasseisaeekinecns 


e€0 
Cattle. 
Svo. Half 


—_— Doctor, Every Man His dees 
rocco. Armatage, 
Cattle Feeding, Manual of. 
Cows and Dairy Farming, Milch. 
Cows, Milch. Guenon..............++ o0wed0s esses 
Dairying, American. Gurler, H. B. 
Dairyman's Manual. Stewart, Henry......... 
Dairy Husbandry, Practical. \, | scosbuneippenenen 
Feeding Animals. Stewart, Woeesseveceseres 
Horses, Cattle, Sheep and Swine. "Curtis, 
Harris, “Joseph. ence cccoccecese 
Wheaties Henry .... 





Geo. W 
Pig, Harris On the. 
Shepherd’s Manual. 
Stock Breeding. Mile ceecccococecocce 
Swine Husbandry. Coburn, Be Decccccccccccccecee 
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FRUITS, FLOWERS, ETC, 











29 pple Culture, Field Notes on. Bailey........... 75 
33 Be bs and Tuberous-Rooted Plants. Allen, C. L. 2 00 
40 Chrysanthemum Culture. Morton, pp. 60. — 1 00 
31 Cider Makers’ Handbook. Trowbridge.......... 1 00 
30 Cranberries, Cape Cod. Paper. = Cu a 40 
27 Cranberry Culture. White.. saeseo. Oe 
66 Crops, Spraying. Weed, Clarence M...........s« 25 
37 Dictionary of ardening. Nicholson. 4 was. - 20 00 
35 Floriculture, Vick’s Home. Rexford ........... 150 
34 Floriculture, Practical. Henderson, Peter....... 1 50 
30 Florida Fruits and How to Raise Them. Harcourt 1 25 
41 Flower Beds, Designs For. Solly...............+0. 3 00 
41 Flower Garden, Beautiful. Matthews........... 50 
30. -Fruit Culturist, American. Thomas.......... coe 200 
28 Fruits, California. Wickson .........ecreesesess 300 
25 Fruit Garden, The. Barry,P.... cocescccsee 29 
28 Fruit Grower, Practical. Maynard. .. éab-0ee ° 50 
30 Fruits and Fruit Trees of America. Downing. -- 500 
66 Fungi ee. ee Clarence M. Cloth, - 
ME piacconscencs 4.6.9.6 co. cctecncsessodeses 
24 rape Culturist. Fuller, A ee 1 50 
30 Grape Grower’s Guide. Choriton.. 75 
27 = Growing and Wine Making, American. 
MORRO, BUON, GORUEG. occ cccccccosccescssiesse 1 50 
40 Grape Training, ‘Atmericon. Bailey, a Eye L. H... 75 
32 Greenhouse Construction. at CU. Be. ucce 3 
40 Horticulture, Annals of. Bailey. Prof, i ae 1 0 
40 Horticulturist’s Rule Book. Baifey, Prof. L.H.. 75 
67 Insects Injurious to Fruits. Saunders............ 2 00 
40 Nursery Book. Bailey, Prof.L.H. pp. 50. Cloth. 1 00 
30 Orange Culture. — Ga Weens vcccncess coonce AO 
30 Olive, The. Marvin..... Pee bsueesercesssnscecccen BOE 
28 Peach Culture. Fulton. itniehsenndebscanene sensees - 150 
28 Pear Culture for Profit. Quinn... ............... 1 00 
38 Plants, Handbook of. ew enlarged edition. 
Re ree « 400 
89 Plants, Propagation of. ‘Fuller, Be Breccecsesvees - 1f50 
17 Plants, Your. Sheehan, wa Ldpnidspesacwsebees ° 40 
29 Quince Culture. Meech, W. eebsesecnsse coccce, 2 OD 
27 Raisin Industry. Eisen, MUAMINIE cos cc coca aacat es 3 00 
41 Rose, The. = pepienaesa varieties, etc. Ell- 
Wanger, TE, Bo.cccccco-cccosse eeseese eedesess cocee 125 
96 Rose, On the. Parsons ..........ccccccccocccoeee - 100 
26 Small Fruit Culturist. Fuller, A. S.. 1 50 
28 Strawberry Cuiturist. Illustrated. Fuller, ACS: 25 
30 Vineyard at Lake View, 2 oceevces ceecee 50 
36 Window Flower Garden. "aie cae 
LANDSCAPE GARDENING. 
39 Beautifying Country Homes. Sreeeeeene. seee 10 00 
41 Landscape Gardening. Parsons.............++. 3 50 
41 Langeaee Gardening, Handbook of Practical. oe 
39 Ocstinannel Gardening for Americans. Long.. 2.00 
DOGS, BEX. 
ST Collie. TWelsiel. .cccccccccass chednsnse Siandsaudabaen - 100 
ST Dog, BOOK OF Che. BRAW...ccoceccscccccccccccce «oe 8 00 
57 Dog Breaking, Hintson. Floyd, Wm........-... 50 
57 Dog, The. Dinks, Mayhew and A 8vo. 
POE, Dinssasccndesdedpiaedesoteuseaccetsuna ee 3 00 
57 Dog Training. Hammond, &...........-csccssees 1 00 
57 Dog Freining. Principles of ‘“*Ashmont.”’ Percy, a 
57 Dogs, Diseases of. Dalziel, H..............sseseee 1 00 
56 Dogs’ of Great Britain, America and Other Coun- 
tries. —— from Stonehenge and other 
SAE Wi. v'oncccarcenedtenccssthcescsons 2 00 
57 Dogs, Their Wanagomeut and Liraneeemmnees in_ Dis- 
ease. Ashmont........ cocce 30 
57 Fox Terrier. Dalziel.. 1 00 
57 Greyhound. Dalziel. e oe 1 00 
57 St. Bernard. Dalziel........ coccccece 1 OD 
HORSES, RIDING, ETC, 
63 Animal Castration. Liautard, A.. cosccoe 200 
63 a Chart of the Age of Domestic. “ Liau- a 
63 a of Live Stock. Sanders........-...- 3 00 
60 Bridle Bits, The. Illustrated. Battersby, Gol. J.C. 100 
63 Diseases of the Horse and How to Treat§{Them. 
I, Toca d co d cedeccnsensescetccsacecetcons 1 25 
62 Ency clopedia, The Ilustrated Stock Doctor ‘and 
Live Stock. Mannin ng. 4°25 
61 Handbook of the Turf. oardman, ‘Sami EL i:::. 100 
62 Horse. Armatage, Geo............+ ° 1 00 
63 Horsemanship, Modern. Anderson.. 5 50 
62 Horse, How J udge. Bach, F. ‘ 1 00 
63 Horse Facts for Owners. Magner, D.... 5 00 
58 Horse Keepers, Hints to. Herbert, H. W. - 1B 
61 Horse, The, How to Buy and Sell. Howden, P... 1 00 
62 Horse, The. Youatt and Spooner.................+ 1 30 
62 Horse Book, American Farmer’s. 8vo. Stewart, R. 3 00 
62 Horse Owner’s Cyclopedia, Every. 8vo. Stone- 83 
UNE. 50ian de cds 019-0 0s.02.665ne senneessednsandee 
62 Horse in the Stable aed bg Field, On the. Eng. 
Ed. S8v0. Stomenenge........ccccccccscccseses 3 50 
62 Horse in the Stable and the Field. American Ed. 
Stonehenge........ 1 50 
47 Horse Book, American "Reformed. 8vo. Dadd, G.H. 2 50 
59 Horse Doetor, Modern. Dadd, G. H.......... occe 3D 
60 Horse, Percheron. Du Hays, C.........c.e-ssesee 50 
61 Horse Doctor, Every Man His Own; together 
with Blaine’s Veterinary Art. Armatage, Geo, 
8vo. Half Morocco........ O06 2 Cee vevesseccoos 7 50 
63 Horse Shoer, Practical. .... . 2. .csced-coccccccces “ 1 00 
59 Horse, The'’Family. Martin, Geo. A.. ates ae 
63 Horse, Training the Trotting. Marvin........:. 3 50 
63 Horse Management. Illustra’ ed. 8vo. myhen, E. 200 
69 Horse Doctor. Illustrated. 8vo. Mayhew, E 2 00 
60 Horses, How to Handle and Educate ‘Vicious. 
Gleason, O. R.. oeeseeses 50 
63 Horse Shoeing, Scientific. “Russell...........+0. 400 
62 Horse Breeding. Sanders. ......-..c.0+-seseeeseee 1 50 
63 Horse and Cattle, Winter Care of. ZOETF ccc cee 35 
@ Mule, On the. Riley, H.......cccccccccccccsces 1 50 
61 Saddle Horse, The. Complete Guide to Riding 
ONd Training. ...ccsccccscccccccescscece cocccee 100 
85 Sea Mosses. Hearvey, A. B............c02ccsesse « 200 
63 Stable Guide, American weescrapehen Pred 
Clure, R.. +. 100 
62 Trotting Horse in “America, The. _ Woodruft.. e. 250 
51 beet aan Adviser, Farmers’. 8vo. Law,J.... 3 00 
63 Veterinarian, Every Man,His Own. Heatley . oe 258 
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Apiary, Manual ote 
Bee Culture, AB Cof, Bis Bescecsces 
Bee, Honey and Hive. Langsiro MIN < 000.0004s000800 
Bee- Keeping Ex lained ysteries of. Quinbdy. 
Capons eS arr 
Duck Culture. Rankin, Jas........ asesoese 
Egg Farm, An. Stoddard, 
Poultry Houses, Low cost. 
Poultry, Five Hundred Gielen and Answers... 
Poultry, American Standard or Perfection in. ... 
Poultry, re gts Book of. Wright, L  Col- 
ored Plate: o°ose 
Poultry, Nlustrated Book of. “Wright, Le. 
Poultry Keeper, Practical. Wr 4 
Pigeon Keeper, Practical. Wrig! 
ees 3 Poultry and pornos Profitabic Manage- 


Poultry Rook, Practical: “Lewis 
Pigeons, Fulton, Robert......- 
Pigeon Queries..... . 
Pigeon Fancier, Pleasures of a. Lucas, J 

Poultry Keeper, Profitable. Beal and Wild. ::°. 
Poalisy + ae _craseee. John- 


. G. M. 
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FIELD SPORTS and NATURAL HISTORY. 


INE ORGIOe, BUNA, 6500080000004 weececcbacs 
Birds, Book of. —e--- cresocese coccccpecccce 
Ce Senn 0ascace 60604000 e080000 
Canary and Cage Birds. ‘Holden. ° 
patomoleny j for Beginners. Packard, | cass o 
Insects, Guide to Study of. Packard.............. 5 
Insects, Half Hours with. Packard.......... +++. 
Insects, Our Common. Packard....... cuganstss eo i 

Insects and Insecticides. W eed, * M. ‘i2mo..... 1 50 
Rabbit-Keeper, Practical........... 1 50 


BOATING, FISHING, ETC. 


American Fish Culture. Norris, T. 1 
Black Bass, A Book of the. 3 
Black Bass, More About the. Henshall, 1 
Carp Culture, A BC of. Root and Finley........ 
Fishes of the East Atlantic Coast. Clarke..... eccogh 
Home Fishing in Home Waters. Green.. 
Fishes, American. Goode, G. 3 
Practical Boat Sailing, Frazar, D 1 
Superior Fishing; or, the Striped Bass, Trout, 
Black Bass, and Bluefish of the Northern 
States. Roosevelt, R. B 2 
Salmon, Trout and Grayling, Fiy Fishing for," 
Hamilton, Edward 
Sailing Boat, The. Prescott, C. E...... ose 
Scientific Angler. Foster and Harris..... eosness 
Trout, Domesticated. Stone, Livingston ....... 


HUNTING, SHOOTING, ETC, 


Camp Life in the Woods. Gibson............+.0. 100 

Game Bird phocting, American. Murpby,J.M.. 2 00 

Hunter & Ea Thrasher, H 75 
ngs 


Brown....+..-00- 
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Life and Wr of Frank’ Forester. ‘D. W. 
SOGE. FB WOM, PPOs cccccensocane cgeacvconsccssese 2 OO 
Pistols and Revolvers. Gould, A. C......... csooee 2 
Rifles, Modern American. Gould, Bs QGisecsednnes 
Rifle Practice with Military Arms, Practical 
Hints on. Prescott, C. 060-5060s0000600% eve 


Taxidermist’s Manual, 4 
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archtiectare, American. Palliser. Papen. $1.00; 
azcuastieaah Designs ‘and Details. " Misceila- 
neous. Palliser. Paper, $1.00; C ad 
Architecture. Common Sense School. Palliser. 
Paper, B100s. Cage cocccsccccvsctecc secccccccses 00 
Barn Plans and Outbulldings...........ceseess. 150 
Builder’s Guide. odgson. 2 w 
Carpenter’s Steel Square and Its Use. “Wrodgson:: 1 00 
Cosmas Houses. Reed. cosdecscoe |b 9S 
oe Homes and Details, New. “Pailiser....-.. 400 
Gosritoens e and yin Painter, Complete ........ . 1 00 
Court City Halls and Jails. Paltiser...... 2 00 
Court ounes. illage, Town and City Halls, 

Jails, etc. Palliser. Paper, aes Cloth.... 300 
ME... Gates and EMIOR. cs sccccact eds ccvccecsoce 00 
House Plans for Everybody. Reed............. 50 
Homes for Home Bui — Fail illustrated... 50 
Paint Book, Everybody’s...... ccesccces 00 
Painter’s Encyclopedia, * tthe. Gardner. 22.0500 50 
Plaster and Plasterers. gson 00 
Painter, Gilder and Varnisher’s Companion 50 
Railing, New System of Hand. odgson. . 00 
Stair uilding ade Easy. odgson..... ° 00 
Useful Detalls. Palliser... ..cccccesssscssesee 300 

MISCELLANEOUS, 
Adulterations of Food, How to Detect the........ 25 
Aquarium, Fresh Water. Paper. Weston, J..... 2 
Bookkeeping for ournem. TKOSON. 2. osceeccee 25 
GOK, Te GROG 6.5 <00ccscsacscseacessscs coases, 1 
Co-o erate, Sernd to. pester: Myrick. Paper, 
{eae ee cbd-c0cee 6600.66 006008 
Oanning tg Preser ving. AONE oils .cscceciceenss 40 
End of the World. Eggleston.........sseccssooese 1 50 
Ferns atid. FermerieS,.....ccseccccccossescccccccsce 25 
Grain Tables. Fisher.........00+ esses cece scece 25 
Hoosier Schoolmaster. Eggieston... iisenaetinan ae 
Hoosier Schoolmaster, Library Edition. Eggles- h 
TON. 00. ce wwerecccccccccccccessecerese eee seeeseese 
Home, Ou Posseecs agote sanepiacswncsssiermeane 1 
Ice Crop. Hiies, T. ampemhetes conesosesce BUD 
Mystery of etrcpctisviite. “Eggieston . soreccee 150 
Ready Reckoner. wepedees consccsneesteeaee® . aD 
Secrets-of Health. Pla sccccscccccccovccscese A BO 
Silk Culture. MTOTE.ccccscccccctoccosecsssceaccs «6 OD 
Twenty-five Cent Dinners. Corson, Juliet.... 3 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


10 Men’s Work 


Tremendous sales of Hallock’s “Success Gilt Edge” Potato Digger in the last year, 
show it is a marvel of economy, efficiency, and money-making. Does the work ten 
men would do with forks. It’s a money-maker to work with, to hire out, orto sell by 
taking an agency. Nothing ever offered to farmers ever had such a boom. Every 
one sold sells from one to a dozen others. Thousands of users testify: “It’s the Best 
Potato Digger in the World.’’ Send for testimonials from those who have used it 
all over the world. It has norivals. All the old-style, high-priced Diggers are thrown 
in the junk pile when Hallock’s ‘‘Success Gilt Edge’’ comes along. Write at once for 
descriptive matter, prices and fullinformation. AGENTS WANTED. 


HALLOCK’S SUCCESS 
Gilt Edge Potato Harvester 


“'T sold your digger to Mr. R. S. Post, and he used it last Friday and Saturday in very hard stony ground, and on 

& side hill at that, and it did its work well. I saw it this morning myself, and I must say that I can sell a good many 
of them next season, and I would like to be sure of the agency for '98." Yours truly, 

Newark, N. Y., October 18, 1897. W. i. H. Stebbins. 









“The digger arrived all right, although it was a long time on the way. I have given it a thorough trial, and this is 
the result. Is digs all the 


potatoes, leaves them all in sight, and the ground in splendid shape. I just about saved the 
~~ price of the digger this year in digging my seven 
acres of potatoes. I think there will be no trouble 
in selling them another year. For a starter three 
of my neighbors say they want one next year.” 
Yours truly, M. D. Pickett, 
Okemos, Mich., November 13, 1897. 


“The season is now about over, and we are very 
much pleased with our success with your Gilt Edge 
potato digger for this our first season with it. We have sold 28 
of them and they are all giving excellent satisfaction. We have 
two left, but have them hired out at 25 cents per acre. 
With one of these machines we have dug over 70 acres and 
not one cent for repairs,” Yours truly, 

Prairie City, Iowa, Oct. 18, 1897. Prairie City Produce Co, 

*‘Inclosed find check to cover sample digger shipped to me 
recently. I put the digger out for trial this A.M. It works 
entirely satisfactory, and I immediately wired you for five 
more. Trust you shipped them at once. Please send me 
contract covering two counties. I expect to have a large 
trade on your digger.” Yours truly, Henry Walters. 
Shermsville, Ill., August 19, 1897. 

Mr. Walters had been handling ‘a high priced digger for 
several years. Was very skeptical about the Gilt Edge, but 
the above shows the result of his givingit a trial. He sold 
diggers, every one of which 

























during the season of ‘97, 
gave entire satisfaction. 


Special Offer for introduction where territory has not been placed. 


ster aud’ special caer. «Ds Ye HALLOCK & SONS, Box 808 YORK, PA. 


matter and special offer. 
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and Seed Saver— 
FOR HARVESTING CLOVER SEED. 


American Buncher 


it’s a neat device for attaching to the cutter bar of a mower 
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WHAT EXPERTS SAY 


soe ABOUT THE... 


AMERICAN AGRIGULTURIST 2 


YEAR BOOK 


AND 


ALMANAG 222 


THE SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE,— 
I find that itcontains a vast amount of information 
on matters pertaining directly and indirectly to 
agriculture. It will undoubtedly be a very useful 
handbook for our employes.—HoN. JAMES WILSON, 
Sec. of Agri., Washington, D. C. 

VERY MUCH OF VALUABLE MATTER 
is placed in a convenient form, and for a work that 
is practically given away, it seems to me you are 
dealing very generously with your patrons.—PRorFr. 
ByRon D. HALSTEAD, Botanist and Horticulturist, 
N. J. Agricultural College, New Brunswick, N. J. 

IT CONTAINS A VAST FUND of well ar- 
ranged ‘and authentic information.—PREs, F. B. 
GAULT, University of Idaho, Moscow, Ida. 

INVALUABLE FOR REFERENCE.—The 
book contains a vast deal of information in so con- 
venient and condensed a form as to be almost inval- 
uable for ready reference.—H. E. STOCKBRIDGE, 
Ph. D., Agri. College and Exp. Sta., Lake City, Fla. 

IAM GLAD TO SEE that you are in the “fight” 
to secure improvements in rural life, especially for 
education and free libraries in the country.—CHas. 
W. DABNEY, University of Tenn., Knoxville, Tenn. 

TIMELY AND PRACTICAL,—I have exam- 
ined it with some care and appreciate it. It is timely, 
practical and useful.—M. A. SCOVELL, Director Agri. 
Exp. Sta., Lexington, Ky. 

IT IS A VALUABLE PUBLICATION and 
will, I. think, not only advance the interest of the 
company that issues it, but will stimulate on the part | 
of the general public interest in agricultural factsand 
principles.—E. DAVENPORT, Director Ill. Exp. Sta., 
Urbana, IIL. 

I AM ASTONISHED at the completeness of it. 
It seems to me avery perfect’and timely encyclo- 
pedia, arranged with the greatest care for the benefit 





( 





The cut shows how it operates. Saves all shattering. It will 
follow right after any machine now used and save one- 
third more seed than can otherwise be secured. This is 
the willing testimony of hundreds who have tried it and who 
know. Pays for itself the first season. Ask your 

for It, Catalogue and testimonials from users sent free. 


American Buncher Manfg. Co., Indianapolis, Ind, 


of the very busy farmer. With sucha book of refer- 
ence at hand no farmer need be at a loss for informa- 
tion on any of the questions pertaining to his busi- 
ness.—PROF. H. H. NICHOLSON, University of Nebr., 
Lincoln. 

EVERY FARMER SHOULD HAVE IT.—I 
have carefully looked the Almanac ‘over and must 
indeed: compliment you on the immense number of 
facts that have been brought together and the way in ‘ 
which they are arranged. I aim quite sure, and feel, 
that--every farmer should possess one;"of these 
Almanacs. Ican hardly see how he can get along , 
without it. I have looked under many different sub. 
jects and I don’t see how you can much improve the ¢ 
treatment.—PROF. L. H. PAMMEL, Iowa State Col- 
lege of Agri. and Mechanic Arts, Ames, Ia. > 

SHOULD BE EVERYWHERE.-—It is an 
invaluable vade mecum. Should be upon every busy ¢ 
man’s desk and in every rural home.—PREs. R. W. 
SILVESTER, Maryland Agricultural College, College 
Park. , 
« KEEPS IT AT HAND.—I keepit on my revolv- 
ing bookcase as a most useful book of reference for ¢ 
useful data. Your friends must be under great obli- 
gations to you for such a tremendous effort purely 
in the interest of their convenience.—W. S. Jor- > 
DAN, Director N. Y¥. Exp. Sta., Geneva, N. Y. 











Sure Death to Bugs. 


(Safe to Use—No Arsenic—Samples Free.) 
Kills Potato, Squash and Cu- 
cumber Bugs, Currant and To- 
mato Worms, etc. 


PREVENTS BLIGHT 


or Potato Rust. Use freely on 
Vegetables and House Plants. 
More freely used, better plant 
will thrive. Applied dry; no 
water to carry; will not blow or 
wash off. 


llb "ck’g, 15¢; 3 Ib p’ck’g, 

35c; 5 1b p’ck’g, 50c; 12 1-2 

; ib p’ck’g, $1. Perfection 
Shakers, 50c. Rubber Ato- 

Pat March 16 and Nov. 9, 1897 mizers, 75c. 

Pat in Canada Nov. 2, 1897 For sale by all local dealers. 


DANFORTH CHESIICAL COMPANY, 














and make m : 
~v selling this article. 


Used on every shock. 


NEVER WEARS OUT. 
Pull and it’s fast—ties itself. 
Costs less than string. 


HOLDFAST 
CORN BINDER 


“Have sold them three years. Give universal 
satisfaction. Farmers say they are just right to 










bind corn. saber-coeg and handy. I expect to 
sell them again this Fall.” 
Rost. CRaBBE, Vanderbilt, Pa. 


Mr. Crabbe was our first agent; ordered 2,000 
in 1892, ordered 6,: 00 in ’95, and 6,000 in "96. 

“Sold the best of Anything ' ever handled. 
Farmers are wo'! suited with tu.m. Sold about 

oC +e quite a few orders without soliciting 


for this season. Want my old territory. 
H. Lex ABER, Bentley Creek, Pa, 


THOUSANDS CAN BE SOLD IN A TOWN. 
@ GOOD PROFITS. ray 


Get your town agency now. 
It's a valuable: a oneg. e 


%, 
Me is a ge 
S ° 1 y / 

















39 Spruce St., Leominster, lass, 








HOw’ TO GET IT 


We offer and will send this great book, which 
is the best and mbst comprehensive work of the 
kind ever issued, to every subscriber to this 
journal for 1898, whose subscription is sent im- ‘ 
mediately, together with the subscription price of 
@1.00 per year. For three new subscribers, 
at $1.00 each, we will allow you a year’s sub- < 
scription, and will send you a copy of the Al- 
manac, free and postpaid. We will also send a ( 
copy of the Almanac to each subscriber. ¢ 

Subscribe now, before this preat offer is with- , 
drawn, as we will be unable to fill any orders after ; 
yond + edition, which is going rapidly, is ex- 

auste 


Address orders to either of our offices below, 
but to avoid delay send to the one nearest you. 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO, ¢ 
52 Lafayette Place. Marquette Building. ( 








SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 
Homestead Building. 


AE SIZES 





CIDER 


MACHINERY 


Hydranlic, Knuckle Joint and Screw 
8, Graters, etc. Send for catalogue. 
Boomer & Boschort Press Co., 116 W. Water St.. Syracuse, N.Y, J 





ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 











